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i‘ COME, SEE HOW TAME BILLY 18 WITH M&!’’ BAYS MOLLY, 4S STUART COMES UP,] 


BITTER FOR SWEET 


— 


[A NOVELETTE.) 


CHAPTER I. 


“Tae facts epeak for themselves,” says 
Professor Rygate. . 

“Then why do you waste breath over 
them?’ retorts Molly, impudently, whilst 
the young man at the far end of the room 
laughs, “I hate facts almost as much as I 
hate ‘ologies.’ From morning to night, from 
beginning to end of the year we exist in their 
very midst. There is zrology, ornithology, 
conchology, and—and—well, there's the dox. 
ology, and a heap more beside, and we get 
them all.” 

A second time the young man laughs, but 
the} Professor frowns at his sister's levity. 
Bhe isa veritable thorn in his side. Now he 
Gays, severely,— 

“You do not understand these things, 


Molly; you have no cspacity for them. Your 
brain is——” 

“Not a very extraordinary one,” she 
answers, geily; “buat if you are going to 
paraphrase Tennyson, don’t ; you'll only spoil 
him, You koow, as well as I do, that you 
never give &@ correct poetical quotation. Lat 
me do it for you,— 


‘* Woman’s pleasure, woman's pain, 
Nature made them bliader motions, bounded by a 
shallower brain.” 


“ Well, that is a libel on my sex, and I don’t 
feal inclined to forgive it,” 

‘IT am basy this morning,” the Professor 
says, coldly, ‘‘and shall be obliged if you will 
leave me in peatve.”’ 

She ia sitting outside on the broad window 
sill, and her mischievous face is fair to see; 
so daintily, delicately pink and white it is, 
with finely.marked dark brows, and long, 
black lashes shading the hyasinth-biue of her 
eyes; whilst the little head is literally ranuing 





over with shor, flaxen curls, jast reaching the 
nape of her neck. 


Now, as she looks in at the window, she 
addresses the young man, saucily,— 

‘‘Mr. Banks, you had better make good 
your retreat whilat you bave the opportunity. 
Humphrey is in one of hia creadfally indus. 
trious moods, and he will presently turn and 
rend you if you in any way destroy bis chain 
of shoughis, or disturb him ever 80 sliglitly. 
Would you like to see our garden? ’ 

‘Above all thing:; I bave heard it ia 
perfect.” 

‘Come through the window, please, it is 
much the quickest way of exit. Humphrey, 
you ought to shower down blessings upon my 
head for taking Mr. Banks off your hands.” 

The Pcofessor only growls ont a reply 
which is not coherent, and the next moment 
Molly Rygate and Mr. Stuart Banks are 
together in the lovely old-fashioned garden, 

Is boasta the queerest little arbours and 
nooks, the most winding of paths, the greatest 
wealth of roses, and tall, white lilies. Here 
and there were great beds of forget.me-note 
and “none.so preity ;"" whole patches of 





stocks and mignonette; clasters of heavy- 
soented carnations, with now and again a 
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lordly sn: flowe:, and a mass of bright-haed 
larkspurs. 

Tae whole is enclosed by & sweetbriar 
hedge, shutting it out completely from public 
view, Stuart Banka gives a sigh of pare de- 
light. 

‘‘ Whata paradise it ia!” 

Molly looks pleased. 

“J¢ is at its beat just now, and ita best is 
perfection, or would be it only we had a pond 
for water-lilies and rashes. Of course itis 
old-fashioned ; bus I like old-fashioned flowers 
best, You should see it in theepring. Firat 
come my snowdrops, and then a regular 
carpet of crocuses; afterwards the hyacinths 
& 
i 


acd daffodils, with flowers too many io | 


memrion, 

‘You are an enthusiastic botanist ?'’ says 
uaré as she panges, 

“{ndeced lam not. I hate botany or any- 
thing that ia learmed. Don’t you think you 
would get & little tired sometimes of living 


m 


with a clever— very olever person? I iove ; you 


tiowers for their own sakes, and I know jast 
the time they should bloom, jast how to care 
for them bast; but no more. Aud I never 
intend to have my ignoraace ealighiensd. 
Oce genias in the family is enough,” 

Sinart looks at her amusedly, them he 
say#, — 

' You must find things very dull cocasicn- 
ally.” 

“Oh! I do,” fervently. ‘' You've no con- 
c:ption what life is like here when. the wet 
cays come, and I am forced to stsy indoors. 
There isn’s a soul to speakto. Hamphrey sits 
reading or writing all through the long hours, 
and sometimes he tries. to improve my mind 
by reading abstruse worksaloud, And where 
is the mse of trying to improve what I have 
nos got?” 

She ends with a laugh, which Siuart echoes. 

‘Yon would make me believe your intel- 
lectus! acquirementa and abilities are of the 
meanest order,” 

‘*So they ares; Hamphrey gaysso. Though, 
really, at school I was not considered a dall 
girl, I wish I could goback to those jolly days ; 
vat a) eighteem that would be impossibie,” 
this with a sigh, “so I muat try to be content. 
Bat the worst of it all is just this, I never can 
please Humphgey; he says I am nos fit to bs 
roistress of the house, that I am too lenient 
wish the servants, and too frivolous.” 

‘*He should consider- your youth,” sym- 
pathetically; “ he must bs many years. older 
than you.” 

‘* Oh, he is,” opening her dark eyes widely 
upon him; “heis getting an old man. He is 
thirty-three.’ She says this with all the 
gravity of a sage, all the insolence of extreme 
youth, 

Stuart can hardly refrain from laughter. 
Baé if she sees thig she does not comment 
npon id, and is in no way offended. 

Molly's temper is of the sweetest. 

‘' Mother and father died when I was very 
little, and so Humphrey has had to fill their 
places, and perhaps that has made him graver 
shan be should be. I don't think he cares 
mash foranything but his books. And oh! 
vhoee Creadful ' ologies;’ I hate the name of 
arything pertaining to them.” 

** What do you like in a literary way ?”’ he 
questions, 

‘‘ Novels—good novels, and postry; only I 
have not a very big allowance, and Hamphrey 
never buys such books, so I read my litile 
library through again and again. And, of 
course it is very stapid of me, but I always 
oty when I come to Little Nell’s death, and 
chat poor man ‘Nemo’ in ‘Bleak House,’ 
On, I am altogether foolish and childish.” 

She looks 20 gravely at him, with such 
caudonr and simplicity, that Stuart feels 
:eeably inclined to draw her near to him, and 
=iaa her aa he woulda pretty child ; but he has 

sae enough to. restrain this impulse, and 





rain a matter of fact tone,— 


[think you had better come up with me 
the Grove; my mosher will be pleased to 
sou, and you stall choose as many books 


Bae 5c 


| what a breath of Javender !”’ 





ag you care #0 read; my library ia open to 
you always,” 

What a bright flash of pleasure glows in 
the piquante, child-like face. 

“Qh! how good you sre, and you really 
mean it? I don’t know how to thank you. 
And you are quite sure Mrs. Bauks wild nos 
bs vexed by my informal call?" 

© She will ba delighted; you are already a 
great favourite with her. Shall we go now? 
Ths Professor will not miss us or lament our 
abzence,” 

It ia only a stone’s-throw from Sunnyside 
to the Grove, and Moliy makes no other pre- 
paration for the walk save to adjast her pretty 
gatden hat; then they passed ont of the gate 
together in silence. Bat the girl is not long 
quiet. 

‘Did you know Humphrey at Oambridge, 
Mr, Banks?” she questions. “If so, was he 
always 80 staid as now?” 

‘* IT never met your brother until lass May; 
Bee he is four years my senior, 50 
hia college coarser was ended before mine 
began. Bat I owe bim quite a debt of grati- 
tude; is was he who recommended me to 
purchase the Grove, and the place suits my 
mother admirably ; she cannot live in town.”’ 

Mrs. Banks, a gentle looking woman, whose 
sight is fast failing her, rises to mees them 
as they enter. 

‘‘ Mother,” says Stuart, ‘'I huve brought 
Miss Rygate to see you; and to let her rifle 
my library.” 

‘'T heard her voice,’ Mra. Banks says in 
soft tones, “‘and recognised it. My dear, I 


cannot see pg faos very well, bat I can gueas. bat 


what it is like by your voice. I am glad that 
you have taken compaseion upon my loneli- 
ness. Now, Stuart, ring for Tharston—Misa 
Rygate will luno-with.us,” 

She is still holding oneemall, soft hand: in 
her own, and Molly says hureiedly, under her 
breath, — 

‘You are very very good tome—and if you 
please will you call me Molly, Miss Rygate 
sounds formal and unlike me,” 

Mrs. Banks smiles, 

‘You shall be Molly trom to-day! Ab! 


“I am wearing it at my throat. Woolt 
you like me to bring you a great borquet of it, 
with some of my roges and carnations; they 
are just now at their loveliest. I wish,” 
regreitally, ‘‘you could gee hcw lovely my 
dear old garden is." 

**T echo your wish, my dear ; bat if I cannot 
enjoy the beauty of your flowers I oan enjoy 
their scent. If it should be very fine and 
warm to-morrow I shall ask yoa to call for 
me and lead me to Sannyside; Ssuart tells me 
it is very beantifal. And now for luncheon,” 

They adjourn to the next room, Mrs, Banks 
Ieaning on Molly’s arm, and the meal is a 
bright one. Afterwards Stuart takes her to 
the library, handing down volume after 
volame to her, until she bas chosen such a 
store of riches that ske exclaimsin dismay,— 

‘Tl am emptying your shelves entirely. Oh, 
I cannot take all these; see, I have selected 
quite a dozen. No, no,” as he urges her to 
take the whole pile. “I will have ‘Comin’ 
through the Rye,’ ‘ Nancy,’ and * This Son of 
Valoan,’ and when I have finished all three I 
will tarn beggar again.” 

‘‘ T hope that you will; it is pleasant to find 
one’s favourite authors appreciated by one's 
friends. Now, as I have no beantifnl grounds 
to show you, the Grove is in a deplorable 
state, les me take you to the river; we can 
row upand down under the limes as far as 
be ficst meadow on Farmer Copeman’s 
place,” 

‘* How delightfal!"’ then she panses, adding 
presently, ‘* Mrs, Banks will come with us; 
it wiil be so delicious on the water to-day.”’ 

Stuart laughs. 

“You don’t know my mother’s fears; she 
would not enter a small boat for a king's 
rausom. Bravery is not her cardinal virtue.” 

‘Then, if you please, I will remaia with 


“You must do nothing of the kind,” says 
Mra; Banks in her gentle voice, ‘I did not 
intend to overhear your conversation, but I 
could not:very wellavoid doing so; you were 
both too intent upon your subject to hear or 
notice my entrance. I should think the river 
is.at-its best-now, pray go—uniess Mr. Rygate 
will be anxious about your prolonged absence.” 

‘Oh, Humphrey is never anxious about 
ms!” the girl answers a little sadly. ‘TI 
think he never remembers my existence, 
except when Iam with him. You see, he is 
50 clever and I so stupid.” 

Mrs, Banks laughe. 

‘* My dear, we are noéall olevar in the same 
way : but we will hold a debate on this subject 
some day; just at present you are todo nothing 
but enjoy the lovely hours—and the river." 

So once sgain the young people are out 
under the biae heavens. 

“Great Scott!” says Siuars, ruefally. 
‘* What a howling wilderness our place looks 
when compared with yours. I wonder how 
long it will be before we lidk it into shape? 
De you think it oan be accomplished before 
next spring?” 

‘What, the ‘licking it into shape?’” 
laughs Molly. ‘' Well, you may succeed ec 
far; but I would not advise you to expect 
perfection. Really the Grove ought to be the 
bess place in Delcombe; but ita last owner 
Was 8 very miserly man, and after hia wife 
died he did nothing to it, although he lived 
for fitty years longer. He kept only two old 
servants, snd—oh! Mr. Barke, what 8 jolly 
—— I shall go home fall of envy and 


“No,” says Stuaré, giving her a helping 
hand. “You need feel neither; the Saxe; 
Jane i@ always at your service—as is her 
‘imastor,’’ 

‘“ Yoware very kind,” Molly answers, with- 
ont the-slightest suepicion of'a blush, she is 60 
thorougltly umeonscious of any hidden mean- 
ing in his word@; ‘but what if I should tres- 
pass on your kindness ?” 

“You would make me for ever your 
debtor,” 

The deep blue eyes meet his fnlly then. 

‘You mean that you would be pleased tc 
please me?’’ she says, gently. ‘ You are 
more good to me than I deserve. Oh, the 
lilies! Mr, Banks, the lilies! don's they 
make you think of Rossetti’s ‘ Blessed Damo- 
sel’? May I gather some?” 

The fair sweet face is all aglow with happi- 
ness. As he lookaat her, Siuart’s heart beats 
a little faster. He would have been less than 
msn not to have been stirred by her beanty 
and her innocence. But he says, quietly 
enongh,— 

“I will get you the lilies if you will tell me 
the story-of * The Blessed Damosel,’ We can 
moor the boas here nicely.”’ 

Molly needs no second asking. Perbsps 
the greatest of all her charms—and they are 
many—is her utter freedom from’ self.con- 
eciousness. 

With her little hands loosely folded, her 
eyes gazing before her through the dim viata 
of faraway groves, she recites, not ag ons 
who would fain impress an audience with her 
skilfal rendering, but as one who enters into 
the master poet’a thoughts, longings, wishes, 
and. regrets ; and her voice gives new beauty 
to the beautiful words, until when;she ends 
with that one exquisite line, 


**She wept—I heard her tears,” 


Stuart is jast a little afraid tc look at her, for 
he knows by her voice there. are teara in her 
eyes, and he ia not sure that he is quife as 
composed as he would wish to ha. 

So they sit in silence, the girl thinking of 
the great macier whose words have such 
power to move her; the man remembering 
one woman who had seemed to him of exceed- 
ing fsirness. He had loved her, he had 
—— her; but they had quarrelled ant 
parted, 





her.” 


Fis felt now tho tant way's!l hic own, 907 
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he Gid not so much as know where she was or 
how she fared. 

She had been poor when he lef her, and 
few had ever guessed ‘he loved her. Pride had 
stood between them—that was three years 


ago. 

Ooh, well, tc all intents and purposes he had 
forgotten her, and this girl, with the bine eyes 
and flaxe hair, was fair to see, sweet and 
gracious. Why should he not choose her out 
of all the world for his wife? Hs loved her; 
there was not'the slightest doubt of that, and 
20 why shonld he not seek to win her? 

And yet’Molly’s very unconecionsnes® pre: 
vents any declaration of hig intentions he 
wonld make. If she cares for him she gives 
no tigen. He wonders does she gues? what 
takes him so often to Sunnyside, and thinks, 
with s smile, what pleasure it will be to see 
the lovaligit leap into her eyes, the sweet 
face grow instinet with her affection. 

And Molly goes on ber way unheeding, not 
20 muchas recking if this man is dear to her 
or no; happy with the thoughtless happiness 
of a child, who expects every morrow to be’'as 
bright as to-day. 

One day the Professor walks up to the 
Grove. 

‘* My dear madam,” he says, in his pecutiarly 
stiff style,“ I have come to beg a great favour 
of you; Fanroailed, nrost nnexpeoctedly,to-a 
conferente}:and- shail be from homie probably 
a month: Molly is too thoughtless to be left 
in sole charge of the house; and I thought—at 
least I hoped—you would be willing to receive 
her until my revarn. I will defray all her 
expenses, and shall be most gratefal.” 

‘* Let there be no question of expenses or 
eratitade between uy,” says Mrs. Banks, 
quickly. ‘* Molly will bea most welcome guest. 
1 thin, tco, you must know what hopes 
Stuart and myself have reepecting her.” 

The Professor stares blankly at her. 

“I mean,” the lady continues, ‘* that I hope 
one day to see- her my son’s wife. She is a 
dear child’; and when I am gone Sinart ‘will 
be all alone !"’ 

‘* Molly is well enough,” Hamphrey answers, 
coldly; “ but she isa nrere‘child, and thought. 
leas beyond words; but’ if you are willing to 
accept her as your daughter I have no obdjec- 
tion to raise. Young girls are a tettibdle 
nuisance to their relatives—as & rule!” 





CHAPTER II. 


‘' Tran,” says Molly, with s bliesful sigh; 
‘‘T am just the happiest girk under the’ smn, 
Of one thing’ I am quite’certain, I never lived 
until I oxme tothe Grove; and your mother 
i3 simply adorable!” . 

She ia lying in a bammock slang for ber sole 
age by Stauart,-and she looks up now at the 
big, stalwart fellow beside her, with clear and 
happy'eyes. - 

*' Aren's you vory, very fond of her?” she 
(aeetions, naively. 

“ Very;” says Stuart; gravely, ‘I was 
laoky in both my parents, and that is a 
miracle, for, you see, & fellow oan’é choose his 
forebears.’ 

‘‘ No, nor his brothers and sisters,” she 
reeponde, regretfully. ‘‘ If I could have chosen 
for nvyself I would have four or five of each, 
all go linked together by affection, alt so ready 
to make the best of every thing—good or bad— 
that we should be a happy party, And reign: 
ing over us all, a mother like your mother, 
snde good, wisefather; whose-loving wisdom 
should hold us all in check without galling: 
us.” 

‘* You are picturing an almost ideal state of 
affairs; Molly.” 

“Q; nol” with quick dissents, “ there must 
be bundreds of families like that!" 

“TI wish I could believe eo; but I have seen 
More of the world than you, little girl, and my 
truvé ig lesathan youre, My hope——” 

“Stop!” crisa Melly, swiftly. ‘' Don't take 
s0on good things from me as trast and hope; / 





and, oh! pray,” with a touch of petnlause, 
*' don't try to affect cynicism, it does uo’ sit 
well upon-you ”’ 

“Upon my word,” langha Sinart, *’ yor are 
the most remarkably candid young woman it 
has been my fortane to meet. How I pity 


“Why should you? I can assare you he 
treats all my reproaches, all my nasty little 
speeches as the cutcome' of ohifdish tomer. 
It ia not flattering to me. Oh!” with a 
shake of her fair head, “there ig no danger of 
any gitl getting spoiled by praise up 2 
Sunvyside. Weare the weaker rex, snd must 
betaught- our shortcomings, proviced that we 
do not know them, Here everything is 39 
different.” 

* And you would not mind remaining with 


us always?’ questions Stuart, with ss eisnce, |: 


which pierces even Molly’s anoonseiousnesn, 
and sends the blood rushing over face and 
throat, “ You would nos find it bardé to live 
with my mother.” 

“No,” she-says, not quite eo composesly as 
she usually speaks, * I cannot love her enongh 
for her goodness to me, I chal! simply bate | 
leaving her, and a fortnight of my stay is gous 
already.” 

“Toere yet remains ® fortnight to you,” ! 
answers Stuart, more glad than he will show 
that at last he has been sable to stir hor from 
her maiden calmness; ‘add, perh2ps, many 
other weeks at the close of that pericd. The: 
Professor appears to take kindly to his new! 
surroundings.” 

Molly-raices herself om her elbow, !scghing 
& little. 

“If I did not know Hamphrey was quite 
impervions to any attacks on his uffecsione, J 
should say he had yiel@ed- to the weakness of 





whita saqushade, from under which the geen, 
sweet syed amile for aheer gladness to find the 
world so fair. 

‘You bave made leas haste than I,” sh 
esye as Stoars appears with the hamper 
* Don’t you know procrastination ig the thi- 
of tims 7” 

“T know that you are developing an awn! 
irreverence for me; & fortnight ago you would 


/nO¢ haves addressed me in sach fashion.”’ 


“ Familiarity breeds contempt," she cric 
breaking into gayest laughter; ‘and really 
you are not & very imposing personage. Yi 
have no dignity at all,” this with a perfec 
imitation of Hamphrey’s manner, 

‘You take advantage of my helpless ocz- 
dition, Molly. I can’t very well punish you 
ay you deserve whilst I am laden thus, Bat 
ny vengesace will keep; I promise you, you 
shall not excape anecathed,” 

‘Tam not afraid.” 

And then he baa agsiated her into the bons 
and they are drifting down the river, undor 
the blac sky and overarching tress, between 
banks aweet and bright with the bicsgom 
August boasts. 

Through all her little life Molly never fc: 
gets this one divine afternoon, the almont 
silent row to Chevestone Valley, tha boant; 
and the glory of the scenery; tha gay 
Inncheon, when Stuart waits apon her nesdes 
as the old knighta are said to have waited or 
their ladies’ pleasure; when he speake to her 
in new tones, in new Janguage, until she chiin’s 
heart wakea at the masio of his power, anc 
the woman's heart within her quickens iat< 
life, 

Then the journey home! Oh, poor lit 
Molly! the days are not far diatant when s! 
will grow sick and shudder at the mere ze. 






other men ; he writes so very fully of a certain | membranoe of it, 


lady’s talente, of her appreciation of hia own 
acquirements, Oh! world it not be jast 
awtal if -he married s blue-stocking. How 
terribly she would despise me.” 

“T hate a bine-stocking; so does any man 
with a grain of'senée,"’ announces Stuart, 
blantly: ‘Bat [suppose the Profezscx’s taste 
lies that way ; and, of course, the Raubys are 
a learned lot,” 

“They have no daughters,” soys Molly; 
“only two dreadfal sone, and a little nicos of 
five. Sothis lady must baa visitor ; 1 hops 
she is too impossibly ugly even for Humphrey 
to’ marry. He doesn’t admire beanty, but 
still he draws the line-at a certtin point of 
plainnesg.”’ 

The young man laughs; then dismissicy 
the subject lightly, says,— 

“Don't you think an excursion to Cieve- 
stone would be pleasant? Ths river is at its 
best to-day, and we can take a basket with ua, 
and iunoh in Ohevestone Valley. It will be 
delicious there om this saltry day; and after 
& good rest we cam come back leisurely, and 
yet reach home in fine time’for dinnsr. Sup 
pode you dress, whilst I see to the ordering of 
lunch,” 

Molly springs from the hammock as lightly 
as @ bird, 

“Tl not be ten minutes. Oonfess, Mr. 
Bankes; you always thonght a woman’s toilet 
quite a protracted affair.” 

**T do still—in most cases; but you are as 
unlike most girls in this thing as in all others.” 

‘How am I different in other things?" 
with wide eyes fixed questioningly on him 

‘*T beg your pardon,” he answers, laughing 
‘You resemble your sisters in one respect ; 
you are curious, and remember that cuziocsity 
is-oftén fatal, and always deplorable.” 

‘T shall remtember that women don’t hold 
the*monopoly of it,” the girl retorts a5 she 
flies over the lawn, and-into the house. 

Sheis ready for the trip long before cook 
hay packed the liftfa hamper, and ay sabe 
standa in the fall glow of the August san, it 
would*be-difficalt even for the most adverse 
critic to finda flaw'in her fresh loveliness. 

Bheis wearitg’s “dainty gown of pale bine, 
which harmoniees beautifally with her fair 








skin and flaxen curls; and she carries a huge 


Bhe sings to him; ail those artlezs, beauti. 
fal old ballads she knows and loves so wei! 
And ha listens with bated breath, with eager 
eyes fixed on the fairness of her young, swec' 
face, until suddenly a nightingale in an ai. 
jacent wood breaks into a mad flocd of melody. 
instantly Molly pauees. 

‘Hoshi’? she says, scarcely abova 
whisper, ‘let us listen ; that ia music indce*. 

The boat Grifts, and drifts, and drifts. 2. 
a word is spoken; the beauty aud solemunit) 
of she early summer night is over them box 

Molly's head droops until her face is almoz: 
hidden, and the little hands are tighti; 
clasped. 

The bird's soug ceases snddenly as 
began; the sky has grown darkor, the % 
stars are fading out. 

** Molly,” says Stuart, “ sing sgain,’’ 

She shivers ander his touch, 

‘‘No; noé here, nos now,” and he does x 
urge her further. 

They are nearly home now. 

‘We are later than I thought we shouw!? 
be,” be says. 

** Yea, we have loitered so by the way.” 

*t Don's you know that I am always loatl: 
to part from you?’’ Stuart questions ag lx 
helps her to land. ‘Have you not guessed 
thas, little Molly?” 

She gives him one quiok, startled s’auce 
then drawing away her hand, says,— 

“Mra, Banks will be waiting us; do r 
linger longer,” and leads the way to ¢ 
honee, , 

Bat she ig very shy and reserved with bi 
shroughont the remainder of the evenir. 
Site will not, or cannot, meet his glances; 2" 
reeponds to hig words in monosyliableg only 

Bat Sivart is wise in such matters, and bi: 
heart beats high with hope, He loves ber 
oh ! yes, he loves hér, more than all the world 
beside; and yet from time to time a dark: 
awest face, with starry eyes, rises before him 
and he hesras low voice saying, with a worl 
of passion in ite tones,— 

“ZT love you, oh! heart of my heart, I lor 
you,” 

And upsisira a girl ia on her knece, prayi 
with all her innocent goul, that she dream 2: 
has begun to dream may end in bliszfci 
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reality; tbat Heaven wili have in ita keeping | 
the one she knows at last to be the one love . 
of ber life. Poor little Moily ! oh, poor little - 
Molly! 

Early in the morning she walks over to . 
Sunnyside for the bouquet which Mrs. Banks 
go muoh prizes; she is shy of meeting Stuart | 
alone, and oarefally avoids his favourite 
haunts, so that he does not see her at all until 
luncheon, and then, to his chagrin, she utterly 
refuses to accompany him to the river or | 
diive down to Chevestone, It is not until 
evecing that he chances vpon her alone, she 
baving walked down to the paddock separating 
the garden from the orchard. A litsle Alderney 
calf haa thruet its nose into her hand, and, 
forgetfal of her recent embarrassment, she 
turvs her bright, sweet face towards him. | 

‘Come, see how tame Billy ia with me, and |; 
he is generally so averse to strangers; do you |; 
know, I am quite proud of my conquest.” | 

‘There is not @ creature about the place , 
that hag escaped your sway!" Ssuart says, | 
softly. “I begin to believe in wischorafé. | 
And pray, what will you give me for this?” 
holding a letter before her eyes, 

“I will give you thanks; it is from ; 
Hamphrey; I would know his awful scrawl 
anywhere. I wonder if you would like to 
hear about his first literary attemps? " | 

** Of course I would.” 

“Weil, he wrote an awfally clever article on 
an ‘ology’ of some sors, and he sent ik to a | 
very very learned journal, At the end ofa . 
fortnight it was returned with a note from , 
the editor, saying that doubsless the essay | 
was of a most brilliant description, but he . 
himself was not versed in hieroglyphs, and if 
lir. Rygate, he was not profeasor shen, would 
send it in his mother-tongue it should be duly 
considered.” 

‘‘ That was nasty for the Professor,’ said 
Sy with a hearty laugh. “What did he 

9 ” 

‘* Oh, he tore the article up in a rage, and 
favoared that editor no more. Now, with your 
permission, I will read Humphtey’s latest 
sorawi,’’ 

As Stuart watohes her, he sees the young, 
sweet face shadow, the pretty lips qaiver, but 
before he can speak she turns impetuously 
.owards him. 

‘Read it," she saya with high disdain ; 
“goon or late you mast know, and when a 
thing is unpleasant it is beat to get it over 
quickly.” 

He takes the leticr from her, and this is 
what he reads. 


‘¢Dzan Motty,— 

‘I do not like to ssem to impose upon 
Mrs. Barks’ great kindness, bat if only she 
would be so good as to give you shelter for a 
week bayond the stated time,.I should be both 
glad and grateful, as I cannot possibly return 
home at the time appointed. To make a short 
story of the matter, I am about to be married 
to the lady of whom I have written you 
before. And I feel assured thatin taking thia 
step I am not only making my happiness, but 
coneulting yours. 

** We are to ba married on Monday morn. 
ing next, Mr. Raaby'’s brother performing 
the ceremony, and we shall proceed at once to 
Greece, after which we shall return to 
England and at once settle down to our new 
life, Your new sister's society will be bene- 
ficial to you in every way; she is staid in 
manner, gifted beyoad ordinary women, and 
I expect she will be a great assistance to me 
im my researches. Picase have everything in 
readiness for us by the twenty.fifsh, You 
need not trouble to reply by letter ; a telegram 
will answer every purpose. 

‘* Your affectionate brother, 
“ Homparey.” 


Staart tosses the letter aside. 

** Waat a callous brute!” he cries, indig- 
nantly, ‘he does not think of you at all ; and 
he has not even mentioned the name or pedi- 
Sree of his lady love,” 





**No," says Molly, viciously, ‘that seems 
® proof that she is not all that fancy paints, 
or might paint, if we did not know Humphrey. 
I guess she is a horrid woman of uncertain 
age; freckled, spectacled, awfully learned, 
and awfally draggle-tailed. Oh!" with o 
break in her sweet voice, ‘' I never can endure 


' life with such a creature; sie will make the 


house hideous, and perhaps she will even 5; 


| my garden—my own lovely, beloved en. 


I wish Ihad been born a boy; then I could 
have ruo away.” 

‘: You need not change your sex for such a 
purpose. You need not ran far before you 
find a happier and brighter home!” says 
S:oart, eagerly. 

‘What do you mean?” she questions, 
lifting frank eyes to his; and then a sudden 
shyness poss<sses her—there is such love on 
his face, such meaning in his looks. 

‘«T mean, little Molly, that I want you to 
stay here, not as a guest, but as mistress of 
the Grove, my own dearly loved and honoured 
wife; I have wished it very long now. Will 
you come?"’ 

He tries to put an arm about her, bat she 
holds him back a moment. 

"Take time for thought,” she says very 
unceriainly. ‘You have got to remember 
that Lam not a clever or witty companion ; 
Hamphrey saya I am very stupid, and he 
ought to know.” 

“I wont listen to a repetition of 
Huwpbrey's nonsense. I want you, and I 
should hate a clever, dogmatioal woman 
about the place. Little darling! my little 
darling, won't you promise to make ‘the 
Grove a paradise for me?”’ 

She lifts her eyes to his. 

* Do you need me really—really ? " 

‘* More than I can tell. My pretty one, my 
pretty one! You can believe mé?’ 

“If I did not I would pray te die,” she says 
very solemnly. ‘I cannot imagine how one 
oan live on with a broken heart.” 

* We will not speak of broken hearts when 
our own are so glad. Kiss me!” 

Not a word does Molly say as she lifts her 
mouth to his, she is much too happy for 
speech to be easy ; so they stand there in the 
gloaming in a silence which each is loath to 
break, Bat at length Stuart says, 

“The Professor will be surprised and 
perhaps a little angry ; because always he has 
regarded you as a child. But we have our 
remedy ; we must do as he has done and harry 
on our wedding.” 

Later he takes her to Mrs, Banks. 

‘ — = says, “I give you a daugh- 
er!’ 

She stretches out her hands to the girl, who, 
catching them on in her own, falis on her 
knees before her, and with buried face waite 
for the elder woman to speak. 

‘* My dear, this is a happy night. It is a 
thicg I have long prayed for. Oome to my 
arms, little daughter! little daughter! Yoa 
= Yee gradge me a share of my son's 
ove?"’ 

‘Oh, no! oh, no! I will serve you and love 
you dearly, for Stuart's sake and your own. 
You have called me daughter, and, by 
Heaven's help, I will be your own loving and 
datifal child!” 

Poor little Molly! Poor, pretty, faithfal 
Molly ! 





CHAPTER III. 


Mottys telegram ig duly sent, Stuart 
masterfally forbidding her to write. 

* Oar news will keep until the Professor's 
return,” he gays. ‘' He has not studied your 
convenience or your feelings in any way, and 
as you are now my property, I intend looking 
after and maintaining your dignity." 

** My dignity !" echoes Molly, with a ring- 
ing laugh. “I have not any; and you don't 
expect much from a creature only five feet 
higb, do you?" 

* Well, suppose we call it by another name, 





I don't mean that you should be slighted or 
flouted any more by your revered brother. 
You belong to me, and I intend to teke as 
much care of my sweetheart as I hope one day 
to take of my dear little wife.” 

, The hot colour flames into the fair yourg 
'&08, 

‘And you won't be disappointed in me 
ever? You won't grow to think me foolish, 
and so get weary of me?” she questions, 
clinging about him. 

‘“* Never, Molly. [swear or my hononr; 
and I won't allow you to youself harsh 
names. Mr. Humphrey Rygate has so per- 
sistently snubbed you that you are impreg.- 
nated with the idea of your own stupidity and 
insignificance. All that has got to be altered, 
little darling.” 

How the days flit by! Almost before she 
is aware of it, the time comes for her return 
to Sunnyside. She must superintend the final 
arrangements for the reception of the bride 
and bridegroom. So she makes all the rooms 
beantiful with her favourite flowers; orders a 
recherché dinner, adorning tbe table with her 
~ pretty hands, until it is a vision of love. 

esa, 

*\ Not that she will appreciate it,” she says 
to Stuart, with a dolorous sigh; ‘‘she is eure 
to be as much in love with the ‘ ologies’ as 
Humphrey, or he never would have married 
her. And you must not come up to-night, 
because I ehould certainly let them guess our 
secret; and is would be hatefal to have a 
strange woman staring at me through her 
spectacles, they all wear them, and criticising 
my behaviour, ridiculing my blashes. Oj, 
dear! I don't even know her name! How 
shall I address her? Shall it be thus?” 
laughter lighting up her pretty eyes as ashe 
makes & rasiic curtsey, saying. ‘' Professoress, 
I welcome you so our ancestral halls, which I 
trust e genius will illuminate for long 
years ” 

Stuart laughs. Then he catches her close ; 
she looks so irresistible in her youth and 
beauty, with love in her sweet eyes, and that 
saucy smile upon her .< 

*- You little witch! I wonder if you know 
what charm there is in this ‘infinite variety ' 
of yours. Are you ever the same creature for 
ten consecutive minutes?” 

“‘Tamalways the samein my love pact sl 
she answers, simply ; and what man fail 
- oe flattered by such words from such pretty 

ps 

When he is gone Molly flies up to her room. 
She must make a hasty toilet if she would be 
ready to receive the bride. But, hasty as it is, 
it is none the less effective. 

She has selected a pretty gown of sea-green, 
daintily trimmed with white lace; and at her 
breast and waist ghe wears clusters of scarlet 
verbena; she has even adorned her pretty 
head with a wreath of the same. OF jewels 
she has none save the diamond ring which is 
sign and seal of her betrothal, and not for an 
hour will she discard that precious token of 
bondage. 

As she descends the stairs she hears the 
sound of carriage wheels, and, flashed by ex- 
citement and timidity, hurries into the hall. 

No matter how obnoxious the new sister 
may prove, Molly’s kind little heart compels 
her to give the stranger a generous welcome. 

The doors are flung wide. Standing there, 
she sees Humphrey alight, and then assist his 
companion out; and Molly can scarcely re- 
press @ cry as she looks on the lady of his 
choice. F 

She is tall and slender, and she cannot 
possibly be more than twenty-five; her face is 
& perfect oval, dark and with a shade of 
melancholy upon it; the mouth is sweet, and 
the deep grey eyes, so dark as sometimes t0 
seem black, are shadowed by heavy lashes. 

A sort of pity for her comes into Molly's 
heart. Why has she married Humphrey? 
Why does she look so weary and sad? And 
then she goes forward to meet her, blushing 
and nervous; and before she can speak, 
Hamphrey says,— 
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“This ia Molly. Molly, thie is your sister 
Mercy." 

Mrs. Rygate gives one swift glance at the 
slight figure, the piqaante, fair face, and a 
look of tenderness comes into her eyes. 

‘We must be very good friends,” she says, 
in a sweet, low voice, and kisses the girl 
gently. 

Then Humphrey, who does not believe in 
sentiment, breaks in quickly,— 

* Perhaps you will take Mercy to her room; 
I hope you have aii thinge in readiness. And 
we will dine at the ueual boar." 

“ So I supposed,” answers Molly, with more 
than her usual epiris. “ Kaowing how pano. 
~— you are, I expressiy ordered dinner at 
e Ra 
“Thank you. I have work to do after- 
wards, and must be doubly industrious 
because I have taken so. long a holiday. 
Meroy, you wiil make all poesible haste with 
your toilet?’’ 

‘ Yes," is her only snewer as she turns to 
follow — 

Oace in her own room, she lets her cloak 
slip from her shouldera, and stands & moment, 
looking wearily from tbe window: then, all 
suddenly, eke puts oud a hand to Moliy, ory- 
icg, with pain in her sweet voice,— 

** Let us be friends—dear friends—always, 
I am very very lonely ; and my life has been 
dark.” 

Strange words for so ycunga bride to utter ; 
they go to Molly's tender hear‘, snd, lifting 
her face to Meroy's to be kissed, she says,— 

‘I will be your friend »nd your sister, now 
and so long as we both live; you look good, 
and I know you will be &iad. Ob, poor 
Mercy! have you no friends?" 

** None,” sadly. “3 was lefé an orphan 
early ; my yoush waa spent ata charity school 
for clergymen’s daughters," 

**Bat you have Homphrey,” says Molly, 
hoping to hear some expreszion of affection for 
ber hasband from Me: oy's iip’s; bat she only 
answerd, wearily, and wish a carious look in 
her eyes,— 

* Yes, I have Hamp2rey.” 

‘*Aad now you wiil have me; I have not 
80 many friends shat I have no room in my 
heart for you. Ob, dear! how very very 
different you are to the picture I drew of 
you,” laughing now. ‘I imagined you were 
& dreadfally learned woman, with slatsernly 
gowns and spectacles. Humphrey wrote that 
you were clever. ‘Do yon,” this in a tone 
of awe, “do you indulge in the ‘ ologies’?” 

**Olcgies!”’ echoes Meroy, ‘' Please, ex- 
plain; I do not understand.” 

Bo Molly explains, whilst the bride listens 
with an added shade of weariness upon her 
face; exclaiming at the close of the girl's 
spsech,— 

“I hate soience; I hate everything con- 
nected with it! A lesson-book is qaite sat. 
ficient to disturb my serenity, It you had 
been a governess for eight years, you would 
understand my feeling. On! did you not 
know I was goverress at the Ranbys? My 
duties there were comparatively light during 
the day; there was only a niece of Mr, 
Ranby’s to instruct. Bat the evenings were 
awfal. Mr. Ranby, you krov, is a very 
literary man, and he used to expech me to 
copy out all his notes, etoetera, because I 
write legibly; and after an hour or two of 
such dissipation I entertained what guests 
were in the house by playing for them, and 
Singing to them. Aud I was treated asa mere 
machine. Bat I was friendleas, I dared not 
complain, and,” with great bitterness, ‘‘ my 
ealary was liberal—eighteen pounds a year; 
jast ten less than the cook received.” 

Molly begins to understand, or thinke she 
does, why Meroy married her brother. It 
Was to escape from bitter bondage, not because 
she loves him; and yet the ohild's heart is 
pitifal towards her. 

“You must try fo forget all these things 
now; we are going to make you happy.” 

A little sob catches the bride's breath. 

“You are kind to me; I shall love you all 
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my life!” and then her eyes fail upon Molly's 
engsgement ring, and she sajs, with keen pain 
in her voice, ‘‘ You are already betrothed! You 
will soon leave us! And I shall miss sou 
sorely! sorely! Bat, Molly, dear little Molly, 
cling close to your lover if he is a good man 
and trae; let nothing ever come between you. 
Love is the breath cf life!” 

She pauses suddenly. Her beautiful eyes 
are euffased with tears; and Moliy, trem- 
bling at her own temerity, queations,— 

‘** And do you not love Humphrey so?" 

Her arma are about Meroy's slender waist, 
and she feels a tremor pasa through her whole 
frame, but she answers, sicadily,— 

‘He is my husband.” 

And after that, Molly dare question her no 
more; bat she feels miserably that this 
marriage cannot be a bappy one, and her 
heart is sore for her brother's bride, whose 
sweet voice once more breaks the silence. 

‘You are very yourg 80 soon to have made 
choice of a husband, Aad ch, dear little girl, 
I hope it is for your lasting happiness.” 

** You shall jadge for yourself to-morrow,” 
says Molly, with a smile anda blush, ‘Ido 
not fear your criticism; I am the proudest 
girl in the world. And now let me he!p you 
dress; Humphrey hates to wait.” 

Mrs. Rygate makes a speedy toilet, donning 
& dress of plain black net, avrelieved by any 
fleck of colour, at which Molly cries,— 

* You must not wear that sombre thing; it 
is wholly unsuited to you.” 

‘* Hamphrey likes me to go soberly attired,” 

‘Bother Humphrey! He would neither 
know, nor care, if you wore & sack, or & velvet 
gown; so Iam going to brighten this for you.' 

She leans ont of the wincow as she speaks, 
and gathering great clusters of China roses, 
and some sprays of scarlet japonica, fastens 
them deftly on Mercy’s corsage, at her waiat, 
and in the train of her dress. 

‘* What an improvement!’ she cries de. 
lightedly. ‘' Now for your hair. Oh! what 
beantifal hair it is, co long and thick, and as 
glossy as a raven’s wing; it ia like Bily 
Oonnor's—she was Irish, and a school friend.” 

‘Tam Irish too. Iama Belfasi Denison; 
my people once were in authority there, but 
they fell on evil days. Hownice you have 
made me look! Toere is the bell ! let us go at 
once,’’ and it seems to Molly she is already 
afraid of her husband. 

He looks up from a bock as they enfer, 
frowning & little at Meroy'’s unwonted splen- 


dour. 

“ That is Molly’s work," he says, coldly. 
“Do not fet her draw your thoughts from 
more serious subjects. I expect you rather to 
form ber tastes, snd her mind.” 

* Is is a hopeless task,’ retorts Molly, with 
an impertinent amile; but the young bride 
says nothing, only her face grows somewhat 
paler, and her Jips are set in & stern line, 

The meal ig a silent one, and Moily is de. 
lighted when it ende, She and Mercy will 
have a cosy chatin the drawing-room before 
Humphrey joins them. Bat in this she ia 
mistaken, for, having harried over descert, her 
brother says,— 

‘Are you ready, Mercy? I would like to 
get cff shose papera to-night.’’ 

‘I am perfeotly ready,’’ quietly. 

“What!” ories the irrepressible Molly, 
‘*doea Meroy helpyon? Aud must she work 
to-night of all nights?" 

‘‘We are notall butterflies. Some of us 
realize we have @ mission to fo fii. Come, 
Meroy !'’ and he leads the way to thestudy, 
whilat Molly, standing erect with eyes aflame 
with indignation, stays alond,— 

‘I know why he marriei her now; it 
was that she should help him, dradge for him. 
slave for him, Bat why, oh, why, with her 
youth ard beauty, did she give kerzelf to him? 
I know she never loved him, and she never 
can. Why was it? Why was it?” 

Poor little Moily, dear listle Molly, She was 
soon to learn why Meroy had done the rash 
deed; and the knowledge would break her 


heart. 
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Oe, two, three hours pasa by; then Molly 
rises with indignation in her heart, and 
straight she goss to the stady. Meroy is 
Writing still from Haump%rey's dictation. 

“Tt is half-past eleven,” says the girl, 
standing in the doorway: ‘don't you ever 
intend to leave off work? Meroy looks too 
weary to write another line.” 

‘' My wife is not forgeifal of her duties, 
she does not wish to ignore trem,” Ham- 
phrey answers, coldly. He himself is not 
fatigued, why should Mercy be? 

Moily advances to the centre of the room. 

“She is tired with travel,” she says, 
pleadingly. 

‘‘Bhe has rested -well sicco,"’ he retorts, 
with some show of impatience; and Mercy 
—_ glanciog lovirgly toward that litsle 

gure, — 

‘'T shall soon have fisished. Go to bed, 
dear, I shall soon follow.’’ 

Bat it is long pass midnight when the 
crawls wearily upstairs, with eyes that scarce 
can see the way she takes. 

‘* Was it for this?” she questions in her 
heart, ‘was it for thiaI stifled mylove? I 
am only his slave, his amanuensis ! not his 
wife. He does not know what love is! Bat he 
has lifted me to hia level, he has given me 
his name, and, Heaven helping, I will not 
fail in my duty to him—if only for that 
child’s sake. But I wish, oh! with all my 
aching heart, I wish I were dead.” 

And this is the bride's home-coming. 

Early in the morning Molly riees, The 
sun is shining into her room, the birds are 
making their gladdest musio, and ehe, for- 
getfal of all that troubled her last night, 
dresses hastily, and gie1 down to the quiet, 
lovely meadowe be; ond Sunnyside. 

Her feet fall so lightly they scarcely brash 
the dew from the long lush grass ; her voice 
sometimes rises in melody, sometimes 
cheerily bids her dog Sasp follow her flying 
steps, and her face is instinct witb happinesse. 
Never any more, perhaps, will she be quite as 
giad as now. 

‘‘Heaven is more good to me than I de. 
serve,” abe thinks, reverently, ‘I oan never 
be grateful enough. Poor Mercy, how ebe 
must enyy my happy, happy lot.” 

And out in the meadows she meets Stuart. 

‘*] knew where to find you,” he says, with 
ageay laugh. ‘I am learning all your favourite 
haunts; and as you drove me away so ruth- 
lessly last night, I determined to make the 
most of this morning's opportunities. Now 
tell me about the bride. Is she such an ogre as 
we imagined?" 

** Bhe is not an ogre at all. Ob, Stuart, she 
is quite young, and very beautifal; and she 
haen’t any friends, so perhaps that is why 
she married Hampbrey, for I don’t think she 
loves him, and,” sinking her voice to a whis- 
per, “he kept her writing for him until after 
midnight, I heard her come upstairs, and 
her step sounded so weary. ! belicve he chose 
her simply because she ia clever. Perhaps I 
ought not to say that of my own brosher, but 
you don’t know yet how eeifish he is where hia 
fame is concerned. I have been thanking 
Heaven all this morning shat I was not born 
a genius or even st fiiciently brilliant #c be 
secretary to ® gerius,” 

‘* You sre avery irreverent young woman,” 
eays S:aazét, lightly,as she stocps to gather 
meadow aweet flowers by the river’a brink, 
“ How did the bride grees you? And what is 
her name?” 

“She was very kind, and we are to be good 
friends,” answers Molly, looking dreamily 
towards the brightening east. “1 like her 
very mnch,and her name is Mercy. Is used 
to be Meroy Denison.” } 

Siuart gives 8 quick eharp ory, and Molly's 
eyescame back to his fecs with a etartied 
look in their bine cepthe. 

* What icis?' she asks. ‘Are you hart? 
Is there nothing I can do for you?” 

‘* Nothing,” he anewers, with a faint laugh. 
‘ST was a brute to frighten you. I have only 








twisted my ankle rather severely, it wiil be all 
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tight toon ;’ bat be is very white, and there is 
@ sirsined expression about hia moath. 

‘‘Lean on me,” gays Molly, “I am very 
st ong; and pray let the flowera go, we can 
ge: more another day. How disappointed 
Mercy will be! I had told her abont you, and, 
of course, she is anxious to know you. Bat, 
perhaps Hampbrey will let me bring her to 
ths Grove this evening. Oh, by the way, I 
thiak I forgot to tell her your name, Oh! how 
she will love your mother !” 





CHAPTER IY. 


Morry walks home very coberiy. The re- 
mainder of their “ constitutional” was not 
over-pleagant. 

Stuart has been unnaturally quiet, and, de- 
epite his complaint of a twisted ankle, he has 
neeced little or nc support from her; neither 
bas he limped, Hie answers to her anxious 
inquiries have been gentle but brief; and, 
without knowing why, the girl feels there is a 
o'ond on her happiness, 

She leaves him at the Grove gates, although 
he aeke her to breakfact with his mother and 
himaelf 

“No,” she saya, “ you will be needing reat, 
sud Mercy might feel herself neglected. so I 
will gohome, Shall I come again before the 
day is over ?” 

‘* No, litéle darling!” he answers, gently— 
all the more gently because he is deceiving 
her, ‘I shall keep to my room, so that I 
am able to do you service to-morrow. Kiss 
me; m0 one can see you. Good-bye, and 
Heaven bless you!” 

And yst, in spite of his words, she goes away 
with a heavy heart, As she enters Sannyside 
the breakfast bell rings, and she meets Mercy, 
pele and wan, in the hall. 

* You sat ep too long last night,” she ssye, 
gently; “you must have a good rest to-day.” 
And following sharply on her own syeet tones 
ocmes Hamphrey’s voice,— 

‘* Meroy is not accustomed to eat the bread 
ofidieness. Her life is fail of high aims and 
arabitions, as my wife’s should be. Try to 
take example from her.” 

“Sheia not well. It is bratal to make her 
work,’’ retorts the girl. 

‘‘Dear, lam quite well,” Mercy answers, 
“and anxious fo assist your brother to the 
utmost of my power. He haa given me ail 
Ibave, I owe him a heavy debt.’ 

Molly is silent, but the meal passes in 
greatest discomfort to her, and, being ended, 
Somphrey carries his young wife away with 
him; noris she seen again that day save at 
luncheon and dinner. 

Molly is farions; bat there is no ons to 
whom she can speak, and so she ia forced to 
nwld oer peace. 

Up ian his own room Stuart is “ shamming 
iil,” trying with might and main to face the 
cruel problem of his life. She bas come inic it 
egain—she, the woman he had loved with his 
whole soul, and she does not know it, Fer her 
cake and for Molly’s he must not let the trath 
be divalged., 

Not for worlds, oh ! not for worlds would he 
burt the childlike heart he knows is al! hie 
own. Heaven grant these two women have not 
been left together, or surely all must be 
revealed, and little Molly, pretty Molly, what 
willehe do ? He would write Meroy, telling the 
ker whole story, how he has learned, since they 
parted, that she was wholly innocent of the 
charge he had bronghtagainst her ; he would tell 
her, too, how, failing to find her, he had songhs, 
and found, as hebelieved, consolationinMo!ly’s 
love. Then he reflects that his letter may fall 
into Hamphrey’s hands and so harm Mercy, 
snd that must never be. Bat if she meets 
him unexpectedly, what then ? 

She will betray hereelf and him by her 
epgitation. He springs to his feet, It is now 
eleven, and the doors are closed; but he finds 
means by which to let himself ont, unheard 
and unseen, and, not guessing in any wey 
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what he shall do when he reaches Sannysice, 
he bends hia atepe thither. 

There is @ faint light in Moly's room ; as he 
fees i¢ he groans out a blessing on her, ‘There 
is a broader light in the study, and Hamphrey 
ie sitting there, hia bead bowed over a hoge 
volume. Bat Stusré does not stay to look at 
the man, his goz2 is ized upon a slender figure 
at the gate, a woman's figure, 

Her arma sre resting upon the topmost 
bar; her face ig hidden upon them, and the 
sound of ker sobs reaches him where he 
stands. He makes a quick movement for. 
ward. 

** Meroy !”’ he cries, ‘oh, Mercy !"’ 

Her white and frightened face is lifted 
suddenly, then she throws out her hands with 
a low and bitter ory. 


“Go away,” she says, “goaway, Stuaré: 


Banks, Iam a wedded wife. We must both 
forget!" 

“We must both forget,” he echoes, 
heavily. ‘‘You are a wife, and I—Heaven 
help her—am Molly Rygate’s fature husband, 
She must never know! Is wonld break her 
heart! Mercy, help me to spare her ?”’ 

‘ That child, that child ! Oh, Stuart, be good 
to ber. Make her life happier than mine is, She 
has been like an angel to me ; for my sake, she 
shall nos suffer.” 

‘* Tt wae for this I came to-night. I would 
not have you meet me unprepared. 1 wonld 
not let my little Molly guess our story for all 
the world could give. She is not strong to 
suffer, and she loves me,”’ 

‘Yes, she loves you, and, thank Heaven, 
she is 80 pretty and good that she cannot fail 
in the end to win your heart.” 

Bat he cries out with bitterness. 

“ T hoped and believed it. would be so, I 
imegined I had forgotten you; but it needed 
only tke news Molly gave me thie morning, to 
show me what @ blind fool I have been. 
Mercy, why, oh! why did you keep euch long 
silence? Why did you set an effectual barrier 
between us by marrying one you do not love, 
and never can?" 

“You had long left me, My pride forbade 
me to recall myself to your memory, They say 
that mon <o easily forget: I thought you had 
forgotten. Then I went to live with the 
Ranbys. I was treated there as a galley 
slave, I was never expected to be weary or in- 
disposed, and all the while I knew my physical 
strength was giving way under the strain 
placed upon it. Then Professor Rygate came. 
Io a little while he asked me to marry. him, 
and, although his wooing wae of the most pro- 
saio, I thought he loved me. Why else should 
& man wish to make a penniless, friendless 
woman hia wife? I was gratefal to him—oh ! 
Toannot make you understand how grateful 
—and I said to myself, ‘I will serve him as 
never woman served husband before.’ I saw 
myself a contented if not a happy wife; and 
80 we were married. Then I learned how 
Greadfal had been my mistake. This man, 
whose name I bear, wanted, no# some one to 
love, bot a mere machine to work for him, 
Long ago you told me I was beantifal—my 
beauty bas no charm for him—he only saw in 
me & oreatnre to assist him on the road to 
fame. On the very day of our marriage my 
work began, and I am weary already, oh | most 
weary.’ 

She has poured out her complaint in a 
psesionate torrent of words, anda doll fary 
possesses the man as he listens, He had loved 
her co in that dear dead past each romem- 
bers with heart-sickness. He loves her now; 
but of this he must not dare to speak. She 
belongs to another now, and his word is 
pledged to Molly. So he says unsteadily, — 

‘*Ts there nothing I oan do for you; nothing 
that may make your life a little brighter, a 
little happier? Meroy, you have only to com- 
mand me.” 

‘I know—I know. You are very good; 
but let there be no communication, beyond 
that which necessity demands, between us. 
It will be easier for both. And never, never 
by word or sign wake Molly from her happy 





dream ; beside yourself none other hae given 
me such kindness and such welcome!” 

“I will) remember,” he anewers; “Bat, 
Merey! Mercy! thia is worse than death!” 

‘* Death is not an evil,” she says, brokealy, 
‘* but a blessing to the weary, and those whore 
lives go by on broken wing. It is the only 
boon I crave now!"’ 

What oan he easy? What worda oan com. 
fort her in her misery ? And whilst he pauses, 
fighting hard to retain bis wiedem and his 
self-control, a sharp, querulous voice cries, — 

‘‘Mercy ! Meroy! are you there!" 

“Yes,” she answers, swiftly, afraid lect 
Humphrey's short-sighted eyes shall desery 
her companion, ‘I amtoming.”’ Then to the 
man at the gate, ‘Go! do not try to see mo 
any more alone. Good-bye. Heaven bless 
you!” and he hears the light fall of her fees 
as she hurries up the garden path to join her 
husband, who is also ber maater and tyrant. 

‘‘ What were you doing down by the gate? 
he questions, irately. 

‘' My head was aching badly. I thought the 
night air might cure it."’ 

“It appears to me your headaches are very 
frequent since you became my wife,’’ icily. 
“You have fost all zeal with regard to 
science; and I did not raise you to your 
present position merely that you should lead = 
butterfly existence!” 

The great dark eyes open widely upon his 
face, and a flush of indignation colours her 
pale cheeks; but with an effort which costs 
her much, she answers never a word. Only 
as her dress touches him in passing she 
shrinks from the contact, as though it hurts 
her. 

Up in her own room, with her heavy hair 
unbound, her neck and shoulders gleaming 
white against its dark flow, for she has 
removed her dress, she stands ereot and rigid, 
whilst slowly from her quivering lips fall the 
words, — 

“Bought and sold! Bought and sold? 
There is no love to sweeten my bondage!"’ 
And then all suddenly her composure fails her ; 
she sinks weeping upon the ground in 2 
huddied heap, ‘‘ Now may Heaven be merci- 
ful, and help me to do my duty, Iam very 
weak, and my courage has gone wholly from 
me!” 

She is wakened in the morning by Molly's 
voice—Molly singing beneath her window; 
with something of sadness in her sweet notes, 


‘¢ Mother, the night, the night is long, 
And love is calling sweet and low ; 
I am so weak, and he so strong : 
Ob, mother, guard me, lest I gos 


Oh, mother, help me, pray for me ; 

My heart will break, the storm is wild ; 
Oh, hold me in thy arms to thee, 

And pray with me as when a child, 


Father, in our tribulation, 
When our way is lost in night, 
In the time of our temptation, 
Guide us with thy heavenly light.” 


Mercy covers her face with her hands; bat 
as che listens the tears that rise to her eyes 
are not those of self-pity, rather of gratitude 
that here, lying ready to her hand, is her-help 
and her comfort ; and a sweet sense of peace 
and security falls upon her, All unconsciously 
Moliy will help her to bear her burden, will 
hearten and strengthen her. 

She goes down almost with a cheerfal face, 
but it is bard for her as the days wear 
by, and Stuart presents himeelf to ask for 
Molly’s hand, She is compelled to remain at 
her desk whilst he tells hie story to Ham- 
phrey, and she dare not lift her eyes to the 
weary face of this man she has loved eo long! 
80 long! 

Like one in a painfal dream, she hears the 
Professor’s callous voice saying, as one tired 
of a subject,— 

“Of course, Banks, you please yourself. 
You are old enough to know yourown mind 
You will regret your choice, for Molly will no 
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grow Older or Wider with increasing years ; 
bat that is not my outlook, and I should like 
the ceremiohy %6 fake place sdon. I have no 
inerest in the setitimentalities of lovers.” 

The young wife winces palpably, but Stuart 
gays, quickly, — 

“T will marry Molly as soon as «she will 
fix the day, anfi I ‘am sure that I shall find 
all I needin her. She is good and true, 
although, as she quaintly puts it, she is not 
fearned in the ‘ ologies.’ 

“T have no moré fo gay. You will excuse 
nie if I seem abrupt and discourteous, I plead 
businesa as my excuse. Mercy, have you 
finished those notes?” and considering him- 
wet yr Siuart goes out in search of 
Molly. 

He tells‘ her ot hit interview with Ham- 
phrey, and begs her to fix the date of their 
wedding. Sarely, when she is once his wife, 
be will forget the old love and the present 
misery. But though he is sokind and tender 
to her, Molly feels; with a loving woman's 
ingtinot,' that in some way the relationship 
batween them is changed. She misses some. 
thing in bia touch, bie voice, his smile, and a 
chill fear possesses her, 

Bat not a bint of this does she give; 
childlike she may be, but she has all a 
woman's pride, ard she will not-let him see 
tbat go alight a change in him can make so 
great @ difference in her happinées; So she 
says with @ little langh,— 

*'Oh, we won’t be married yet for ever 30 
long. I am only eighteen, and—and, oh 
well! such early marriages always furn out 
badly," 

Be fooks at her in surprise. 

_ "Tf you are young, I have come to years of 
discretion, and Heaven knowsI will make 
your happiness my obiéfestoare, And: think, 
Molly dearest, how much my mother needs 
her daughter.” 

“‘ Whatever happens,” daya Molly, serionaly, 
‘I will always love her; but I will nos marry 
you yet. Yes, I love you! I think no girl 
ever gave her heart more folly to her lover 
than I bave done. Bat do not urge me 
farther. In a little while—a few months per. 
haps—you may ask again, and I may answer 
yes;"’ and from this she she will not go, 
although Hamphrey. chides her, and Mrs, 
Banks joing her entreaties to thoze of her 
son, 

Ié is antumn now, and whilepthe long hours 
drag ont their weary lengths, a: strange and 
intangible barrier rises between Stuart and 
Molly. Neither of them oan define it, Molly 
cannes give it a mame; bat there itis, and it 
can never be wholly ewept away. 

Gay she ia of manner, and yet Meroy, who 
icves her well, sees the change in hor and 
gtowa fearfal, Olten she prays,— 

“ Heaven keep her glad! Heaven grant her 
life may maver be shadéwed as mine!" aud in 
all, through all, she endeavours to make the 
child’s way lie in pleapant paths. 

She herself iy 0% strong or well, Long 
houra at-her desk, long companionship with 
her husband, do not conduce to good health; 
bat not a word of complaint does she utter. 

Only as her sheeke grow paler, and ber 
lovely eyes more languid, Molly hovers about 
her with tender care; even dares to invade 
ber brother's stady and upbraid him for his 
want of thought, 

Antamn passes, winter comes and gocs, and 
to Stuart’s urgent entreaties Molly answers 
sl ways,— 

‘*] will marry you when*I have grown 
older and wiser," for the cloud, nobigger than 
® man's band at firat, has overspread the sky 
of her little world. 

“You do not love me,” he anawers, half in 
anger, half in sorrow, and she, with face 
averted, replies, — 

‘ Yes, [love you; you must never doubt that, 
bat I bave reasons for acting as I am now 
doing, One day I may give them yon ; when 
Iam your wife there mass be no seoret be. 
tween, ua.” wall 

And still as the days go on and the beanti- 





fal spring gladdens all the earth, the change 
in her grows more and more apparent, until 
even Humphrey says,— 

‘Molly is growing sedate. I suppose she 
will soon appoint her wedding-day; and when 
once she ig gone from us we shall have 
more time for work, I notice she often dic- 
tracts your attention, Meroy,-from your 
tasks," 

The young wife, so beautiful, so Icvesome, 
80 ready to give affeotion for affection, flashes 
one glance of fteproach at him. He does not 
heed it. Then she says, slowly and signifi 
cantly, — 

“Is will bea sad day for me when Molly 
leaves your house," she never by chance says 
ours. ‘'She has been to me the kindest of 
friends and dearest of sisters,” and she lays 
aside her pen. 

The Professor breaks in awifily, 

“Try to forget, Molly, and aitend to my 
requirements, Are you ready?” 

"'No,”’ says Meéroy, for the firs’ time ro 
bellious, ‘I oan write no more. My hand is 
cramped, and my brain seemg on fire, You 
must excuse me;” and not wailing his reply 
she goes ont into the starry loveliness of an 
April night, never guesting that in this hour 
her fateand Molly's will be irrevocably soaled, 
She leans upon tha gate, moaning like a hurt 
thing, “My head! my head! will it never 
cease to ache and throb? Has he not the 
least instincé of cémpassion? Ob, Heaven, I 
wish that I were dead!” 

And Molly hearing those words, for she toc 
had atrayed info the garden, would have 
basténed to comfort her, but that a voice well. 
known and all too dearly loved, cries,— 

‘*Meroy! Meroy! what new anhappinesc | 
has come to yon?” 

‘“‘Goaway,” says the wretched wife. “ Why} 
do you comé here to'withesa my mieery? it 
ia not new, it is as old as my marriage. 
Stuart, I cannos live with him longer. He 
starves me of love. Iam dying of my bungor 
—and oh! Heaven forgive mo, I am learning 
to loathe him. I cannoi stay hére, I mnuot 
go away,” 

‘' He is yout husband. What can you do? 
Oh, Meroy, my old love, what can you do?’”’ 

And there stands Molly, bis new love, with 
hande looked olo#e over her hears, listening to 
the death-knell of her joyous hopes. 








CHAPTER Y. 


‘WHat can a wontan do?” questions 
Meroy, bitterly, ‘' Nothing bat endure her 
lot as beat she may; bat if hag been in my 
mind many a day to lenve him. Bat thon, 
whére am I to go? I have no friends; snd 
again, I would not hurs dear Molly. She bas 
been as an angel to me. Stuart! Siuart! she 
ia mote worthy of you than ever I was! I 
was @ bettér woman in the’old days than now, 
bat never like her, never like her |” 

The listening girl blesses her for these 
words, although her heart is riven with 
anguish, and, hardly Ruowing what che does, 
waits for Siuart's reply. It comes slowly and 
heavily,— . 

*' Molly is one of the dearest litile souls 
under the sud; but she is nos your On! 
Meroy, how happy we mighi have been! How 
crutily my pride and anger have wreoked our 
lives. Forgive me, if you can—I oanrot for- 
give myself; and for your own fake, my poor, | 
lost love, try to endure your lot a little longer. 
There must be a brighter time coming for 
you. Sarely your life cannot be all dark- 
ness?” 

“ There is a brighter time coming,” echoes | 
Molly, in her heavy heart. ‘Bat when, ; 
when? Wiilit always be so cruel as now—! 
this pain I bear?” | 

“[ will try to belfeve your words,” Mercy | 
says, drearily, ‘and I would do so much} 
for little Moliy; bat I think my heart will 
break,” 

“Mine is broken!" whispers the wretched | 











lietecer, ‘Mine is broken! But, oh! for 
your lovo and kindness I bless and thank 
you. 

‘You are a brave woman and true, Mercy,’ 
Staart says, ‘You will do your duty, and 
with Heaven’s help we may yet forget all that 
might have been and now can naver be, Yor 
owe something to your husband. You owe 
much to Molly, and co tet ua guard cnr score 
religiously.” 

And whss more he says that poor child does 
rot hear, She is on her-knees nraying with 
all her broken heart that strength may bo 
given her to hide the wound sabe bears, to 
bold gilence until the way she must trend 
may he made plain before her. And all the 
while che pities and blesses these two who 
have foved so well and a0 Iong, ard is gratefa! 
to them for their faith to her, though they 
have robhed her life of joy. 

There is nothing of selfishness In the child's 
nature ; in the brief years of ber life ail un- 
conrcicualy she has sacrificed herseif and her 
wishes to minister to the happiness of other: 
Now she prays that In some way, no mattcr 
how hard is may be for herself, there tv 
dest ones may find happiness again. 

She does not know or guess how this may 
be; she has not even any thought of going > 
Staart with the words, “I have learned you" 
seoret and so I set yon free!” but all the 
while she resolves that never, never will sho 
be hia wife ; and when the fitting time arrives 
ahe will giva him back bis fréedom, and sho 
will try to find her consolation in his gratetn} 
friendship. But it is s very changed Molly 
shat coos down to breakfaat thst next morn 
ing; her preity cheeks are pale, and her eye 
are heavy. &bhe has a headache, she rays in 
answer to Mercy’s avxious inguity, 's walk 
will onre it;” bat she speaks with a lirtlese- 
ness wholly now to ber, and ail her movernent® 
are languid. 

‘1 don’t believe Molly ia well,” Mercy psy? 


}40 Hompbrey when thoy ara alone; “dons 


you think it would be well to consult Dr 
Dysart?” 

‘Molly is well enough, nothing ails her but 
infolence. Let me zee, where were we—oh 
hsre!—go on if you pleaie, time is fame an” 


!money;” snd all through the long, sann™ 


morning the white slave toils for her maste: 
with a heart fall of hot ravolt, and lips set in 
a hard line, Outside she heats she counds 75 
tifa on a bright spring day; the twitter 01 
newly-mated birds, the irritating cooing of 


the pigeons, and lastly Stnart’s voice epeaking ' 


to Molly, who answers in euch low, faint 
sones that her wordsare not audible to Mercy, 
‘What sila you Molly, dear?" the yeung 


‘man asks, tenderly—all the more tenderly 


because he feels he bas failed in allegiance 19 
her. 

“Nothing,” answers she aweet young voice, 
with a thrifl of weary pain running throngh 
it. ‘IT did not sleep well; but ag the day 
wears by [ shall be my old salt.” 

Oh, sever any more! Not this day or in 
any day to come! 

How ehe endures his kindness and hrs 
endearments she does not know, and when ho 
pressta her to fix their wedding-day she it 
fain to ory on him #o cease. Yet she honours 
and loves him but the more that he is wiltine 
tc go through with the sacrifice 

‘Not yes,’ she ssys, firmly, ‘not yet 
Sivart; wait antil Meroy Is happier. I hel; 
her @ little I think; I could not do so if [ 
were away.”’ 

“ Bat, Moliy, won’s you consider my happ! 
ness, and how much my mothbor Cezires hex 
daughter’s constant presence?" 

“Tom thinking always of your bappiness, 
earnestly, “and I know it will be wiser for 
ua tc wait a little longer yet; and it Coes net 
need that I should make haste #0 wear your 
name in order to love your mother.” 

And £0 from @ay to day she put’ him cff; 
from day to day the change in her grow2 mors 
apparent. She ia neither paler nor thinner, 
but her eye# are always weary snd the surve 
of the mouth is very sad, the light rippts 9! 
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her happy laughter no more makes musio in 
the old sunny rooma, and her jesis have 
become things of the past. Batin all, throagh 
all, ber tenderness to Msroy ia unceasing. 
Towards Mra, Banka she is as lovingly atten- 
tive as in earlier and happier days, bat the 
lady feels that something has happened to her 
darling which has robbed the young life of its 
brief, bright glory; and Stuart is dimly 
conscious thaé all is not as it should be with 
the girl. 

‘Have you and Molly quarrelled?'’ the 
mother asks anxiously of the son. 

He laughs a little. 

* Quarrelied! Why, Molly could not do 
such « thing if she tried; she is peace itself. 
Why do you ask?” 

* Because the child is changed. I cannot 
see her face, it is true, but I can hear her voice, 
and it hag lost all its old ring of gladness; 
her step is slower, and she never laughs now. 
The child is wretched—make haste to bring 
her home.” 

** She will not come yet, mother ; sometimes 
I have thought lately our engagement has not 
falfilled her hopes, and she would like to be 
free again.” 

‘* Tnere you are wrong,’’ Mes. Banks says 
hastily, ‘' Molly is not one lightly to change 
in her affectious, I know she loves you as well 
as ever she did. My boy! my boy! do not 
tell me that the fault is yours? That you 
still remember and long for the girl I never 
Knew—that she ig more to you than your 
promised wife.’’ 

Stuart is silent a moment, and ther, partly 
because his mother ia very dear to him, partly 
because it is a relief to open his heart, he 
say s.— 

‘You have guessed the truth, and yei not 
all of the trath. I do think more than I 
should of one it is my bounden duty to forget, 
because to remember her is nowa sin, The 
girl I loved with all my strength is Hamphrey 
Rygate’s wifs; bat Molly does not know it, 
and she never must,” 

* Ssaart! Ssaart! this is worse than I eup-. 
posed or dreamed; and in some way I am 
afraid the ohild hag learned the truth, bus 
loves you too dearly to be able to give you 
your freedom.” 

* She cannot possibly know it; Meroy would 
tell her nothing, and they are the closest of 
friends and sisters. If Molly is unhappy, it 
is on Merocy’s account. Tnere are moments 
when I could kiil that soientifi, brother of 
hers for hie callousness,” 

“You mast not go to Sannyside so often,” 
Mrs, Banks says, after a sad pause; “ you 
Owe it to Molly to forget the pass, You can 
not do that if you see Mra Rygate often, My 
poor boy ! my poor litsle Moily !"’ 

‘I will atone for all my faulé, mother, by 
added kindness to her. With Heaven's help, 
I will never give ber an unkind look or a hareh 
word, and perhaps—who can tell ?7—all will 
come right in the end.” 

*‘Ana Heaven grant it may be so.” 

Toat same day, Molly goes to the Grove, 
when she is quite certain she rane no risk of 
meeting Stuart. These daily mectings with 
him are almost more than she oan bear, Aad 
sitting in her favourite position at Mrs. 
Banks’ feet, reads to her in her low, sweet 
voice; and the elder woman hearing that 
underocarrent of pain in it, prays silently that 
life may yet be made glad again for her. 
Gentle as ste is, she almost hates Mercy for 
standiag in her darling’s piace. 

And Molly reads,— 


** All love, are loved, save only I ; their hearts 
seat warm with love and joy, beat full thereof 
They cannot guess who play the pleasant parts, 
My heart is breaking for a little love.” 


Bhe catohes her breath eharply; then, aa if 
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‘* Perhaps some saints in glory guess the truth, 
Perhaps some angels read it as they move, 
And cry one to another full of ruth, 
‘ Her heart is breaking for a little love. ” 


Then, all in a moment, the sweet voice falters 
and breaks. Sie can go no farther, bat with 
outcast arma, and fave hidden in her friend's 
skirts, bursts into passionate tears and soba. 

"Oa, Moliy! my little daughter, what is 
is? I have never seen you like this. Cannot 
you confide in me? Perhaps I can help you 
in your trouble.” 

‘*No one can help me, no one, no one!" 
cries the poor child, wildly. ‘My trouble is 
beyond remedy, and beyond relief. Let me 
ory @ little—here, with my face hidden—I 
shall be stronger soon.” And shortly she 
looks up bravely, smiling through her tears. 
‘* How silly I have been, how cruel I am to 
frighten you so needlessly. I suppose I was 
just a trifle unnerved by something that hap- 
pened to me a short while since, but it is over 
now, and ‘ Molly is herself again,’ ”’ 

Bat Mrs. Banks cannot believe this, and, at 
the first opportunity, opens her mind to 
Stuart on the subjict; and he being fall of 
self-reproach, and of pity for his little sweet- 
heart, asks, anxiously, — 

‘* Ts it any fault of mine that is making you 
unhappy, dear?"’ 

“Is is no fault of yours,” she anawers, 
gently; ‘‘and with my tears, half my grief 
was washed away. You are always good to 
me, Ssuart.” 

And now the summer comes with iis wealth 
of flowers, its smiling waters, and shining 
skies, and the world is so fair that even 
Molly’s sad young heart is lifted from its sad- 
nesa, 80 that she bears some faint resemblance 
to she girl whose brightness had been a constant 
source of annoyance to the Professor, and even 
Mrs, Banka hopes that the cloud is passing 
from her life ; but with the summer trouble 
comes to Deloombe, than which, despite ite 
beauty, there can be no more unsanitary place, 
and the trouble comes in the form of fever. 

The first few oases cause little or no alarm; 
bus when one after another is smitten down, 
too many never to rise again, a perfect panic 
possesses the people, and all who are able 
leave the place uatil the plague shall be 
stayed. Stuart goes to the Professor. 

“T am not alarmed for myself,’’ he says, 
quietly; ‘‘bué my mother is nervous, and I 
have Molly to think of. You will not keep 
your women folk here at the risk of their 
lives?” 

Humphrey looks up with an ill-concealed 
sneer, 

‘Tam not afraid, neither are they. The 
place is quiet; I can better pursue my re- 
searches at home than elsewhere. No; 
decidedly Meroy and I remain. Molly may 
please herself.” 

‘‘Ta there anything human in you at all?” 
asks Stuart, in a state of fary. ‘Don't you 
care if harm comes to your wife?” 

Hamphrey smiles contemptuously, 

‘*T am not in the habié of meeting troubles 
haif way, and to my wife my will is law.” 

And then what more dare Stuart say in be- 
haif of the woman he loves? Itisali that he, 
with Mrs Banks and Meroy to help him, can 





do to persuade Molly to go with them from 
Deloombe. 

‘I would rather stay,” she says, earnestly ; | 
bat Meroy ories, qaickly,— | 

‘*N >, n0, dear sister, you shall ran no risk. 
I am not afraid, and, if trouble comes, you 
shall not be left in ignorance. Go, little one, 
it ia your joy aud your daty alike to consider, 
your lover.” 

So Molly goes all reluctantly, and the house 
ig a melancholy place to Mercy without her; ' 
for if the girl has lost her brightoess, her, 
tender ways and unfailing sweetness have} 


i 
i 


resolved to torsare herself iusto the courage | given the poor wife the only consolation ehe 


and strength o? despair, ahe reads to the close 


just she smallest pause, again takea up the 
ballad,— 


of the verse. all throngh the next; and with i 


dare ack or hope for, 
There comes & day when the simple pecp'e 


whiepor that the ‘Great Professor” ia ill ; it, 
is surely the fever whioh holds him in its grip, 





if one may believe the frightened servants. At 
firat he keeps obatinately about hia work. The 
world would come #0 an end prematurely if he 
—_— that ; bat she fever is too strong for 

im. 

“T will lie down,” he says to Mercy, “‘ wake 
me at five precisely. I have so much to do, 
and life is all too precious to waste one single 
moment of it.” 

‘Let me send for Doctor Dysart,” Mercy 
urges. ‘Do not say no, Hamphrey.” 

“T am not ill; only tired. The foolish 
gossip of the servants has alarmed you,” and 
then he goes to his room ; but in the evening 
he cannot rise, and hie wife despatches a 
servant for the medical man. 

‘“« Fever,” he says, “and in its worst form. 
Get a nurse, and if you are afraid of infection 
don’t return to his room.” 

‘I am his wife! ” and with these few words 
she returns to the sick-room. 

Before the nex’ morning he is delirious, and 
@ telegram is sent to Molly : 

"* Hamphrey down with fever, don’t retarn. 
Will wire you later.” 

But when the girl receives the telegram, she 
rushes down to Mrs. Banks and Ssuart. 

‘*T must go!” she ories, ‘‘ Hamphrey has 
the fever. My heart reproaches me now that 
I have loved him so little, for,” with an awe- 
stricken look, ‘‘he may never rise again. 
When can I go, Stuart? Oa, help me, 

lease | 

‘“‘ Try to be calm, Molly darling. I will take 
you back as soon as possible."’ 

“No, no! Icangoalone. You must ran no 
risk, for motber’s sake.” It strack Mrs. Banks 
as signifivant that she did not say “ for my 
sake” “I cannot leave Meroy alone in her 
anxiety.” 

“Then we all will go,” the lady breaks in 
with more decision than she ia wont to display, 
“Your danger shall be ours, my dearest child, 
and our help yours. Stuart, please make ali 
necessary arrangemenis at once.”’ 

That very evening the smail party travela 
down to Delcombe, and Moersy meets her 
sister with loving remonstrances and teara of 
gratitude. ’ . 

These two, drawn together by tiea which one 
does not suspect, share the long night watches, 
and all the multitudinous daties atéendlag 
the nursing profession, 9 

Bat morning finds no change in Hamphrey's 
condition, and in this wise another day weare 
slowly to its close, only to be followed by 
others equally anxious, Then the change 
comes. 

‘You must prepare for the worst,” says 
De. Dysart, “ I dare not bid you hope.” 

The Professor's eyes, wide and conscious, 
are fixed upon hia face, 

“Thank you. Wili you send for Webb, 
Mercy? He is the neareat lawyer, and I 
wish to make my will. Don's ory ; your tears 
cannot save me,” 

Calmly and clearly he states his last 
wishes. All his writings, all his scientific 
treasures are #0 go to a neighbouring 
museum, bis little fortune he bequeaths to 
his wife ‘as a mark of the esteem he hag for 
her talents,” he does not say love, and his 
last work on earth being ended, he quietly 

away—unregretted, unloved, unila- 
mented; for not even those to whom he was 
nearest, and might have been dearest, could 
remember one act of his that did not savour 
of selfishness, He had craved nothing all his 
lite but glory, and now even this was denied 
im. é 

Bat Molly wept with Meroy to think they 
had no love to give him, no wild regret because 
he was dead, 

That last night he lies in the old house 
Molly goes all alone to his room. : 

‘You ficss,” she says, a god catching her 
breath; “it ought to have been me! Yoa 
wanted to live, and I long ooly for death. 
When will it come? when wiil it come? Mercy 
is feee now, and he loves her.” . 

She kisses those cold lips once—in life they 
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had rarely touched her own—and then che 
leaves him to his last long sleep. 

Next day they bary him, and sister and 
wi’e eit alone throughout the long hours which 
tcllow; buat in the morning Molly cannot 
rise. Her head thrcbs and burns, her pulses 
beat high, and every limb aches with intoler- 
able pain. 

“The fever has come to me too,” she says 
to herself. ‘Ob, I hope that I may die, and 
then all will be well! all will be well!” 


———— 


CHAPTER VI, 


From the first there is no hope for her, 
although Dr. Dysart cannot find it in his 
heart to tell this to those who love her so 
fondly. 

She lies delirious, sometimes murmuring 
out her griefs, until Mercy and Stuart learn 
all the truth, and regard each other as guilty 
things—sometimes chanting words of ms 
she has loved and been wont to read; and 
they scarce can listen for the choking sobs 
which may not wholly be represeed. 

This, then, has been the cauee of the change 
in her, and yet she has been strong to hold her 
peace and spare them pain. She has had no 
roth upon herself, no blame for those who all 
unwittingly have marred her brief, bright life, 

‘He does not love me any more," che 
laments throughout the Jong hours, He has 
never loved me. It ie Mercy who holds hia 
heart, and I—I am alone for ever. When 
will itend? Wher shall I forges my pain? 
S:uart! Stuart! Stuars!" in piercing tones, 
* my heart is bresking for a little love ;" and 
Mrs. Banks, who sista beside her, suddenly 
buries her face among the pillows close by 
the fleaxen head, crying out,— 

“This is too cruel. I cannot bear it! On, 
Heaven, have mercy on us all!” 

The sweet, wild voice rings out once more, 
this time in song: 


‘* T walked in the garden of roses with thee, 
In the garden where never again we shall be. 


And Stuart, falling on his knees, that he may 
bring his face on a level with hers, pleade— 

‘Molly! Molly, darling! can’t you hear 
me; can’s you understand shat I love you 
very dearly indeed, my poor litile eweet- 
heart?” 

Bat his words fall only on deaf cars. She 
is still rambling on; but now she talks of her 
estlier and happier days, and sometimes a low 
laugh lifts her white throat, and her lips part 
in @ emile more cruel than any tears could be 
to those who watch beside her. 

Three days she lies thus; then the change 
comes. Dr, Dysart is with her when she opens 
her eyes coneciously, 

‘IT am going to die,” she says, simply. 
** Heaven is very good to me !” 

Mercy covers her face wish her hands, whilst 
Stuart cries, sharply,— 

*' Dootor, do not say it is so,” for he feels 
in this moment ag though he were that poor 
obild’s murderer, ‘‘ she is so young!” 

‘* Death is no respecter of age,” the doctor 
answers, pitifully. 

He has known Molly all her life, and she 
bas alwaye been a special favourite with him. 

‘‘T have done all I can for Miss Rygate; 
but she is beyond mortal skili!”’ 

The girl turns her face towards him; 
there is a smile upon her lip, and a great 
light in her deep blue eyes. 

“* How long?” she questiors, ‘‘ how long?” 

“T cannot say. Is may be days, it may be 
only hours!" 

‘Then, if you please, I willdo what there 
is lef me to do. I must not lose one moment, 
seeing the end may come s0 quickly." 

It is curious to notice how collected she is, 
and how strong her voice has grown. One less 
wise than Dr. Dysart might well believe her 
on the high road to recovery; but be knows 
this is the last flicker of the expiring lamp. 





Ard when he ie gone she insists upon sitting 
up amidst her pillows, whilst Stuart ecpports 
her, and Mercy kneels weeping at the foot of 
the bed. Mrs. Banks holde one little hand in 
hers, but now she does not shed a tear. 

**Do not grieve so bitterly for me,” says 
Molly. “Iam quite happy togo. Life is not 
kind to most of us. It might not have been 
bind to me; and so death is best. When I 
am gone you will think a little fondly of me, 
and forgive all my faults and follies ?”’ 

‘Molly ! ob, Molly! for Heaven’s sake do 
not reproach me s0 bitterly,” cries Stuart, in 
agonised tones; “if I could keep you here, do 
not you believe I would?” 

‘* Yes, because you are loyal und true, dear 
Stuart, and you would keep your word to me 
even if you broke — own heart and Mercy’s. 
Hush, you must let me speak now, because 
my time is nearly om, and silence is good 
no longer. You could not know or guess what 
had so changed me, but I will tell you all the 
truth now; and remember, oh! remember 
that you and Mercy have no cause to reproach 
yourselves. 

“It was on that night when Meroy’'s 
strength had broken down that I heard you at 
the gate, and I tried to go away but could 
not. I seemed frozen where I stood. And 
when I heard all the kind words you spoke of 
me, all your resolves never to wound me, I 
prayed that the way to your happiness might 
be made plain, and see how gracicusly 
Heaven has answered my prayer ! 

‘It ia better I should go, for, knowing ali 
the truth, I never could have let you sxcrifice 
yourself to me, and yet—oh! bow cruel I was! 
—I could not of my own will set you free. 
But now, my dear love! my dear love! you 
are no longer bound. You did not love me 
ever, although you deceived yourself into the 
belief that I was all the world to you; bunt 
now, 80 long as you live. you will think kindly 
of me and pitifully; and soon, oh, yes! very 
— you will be happy as even I can wieh 

ou 
. And then at her sweet unselfichness the 
man’s heart within him melts; and bursting 
into tears, he hides his tortured face. A pained 
look leape into her eyes. 

“Oh, you must not! you must nots! Io 
hurts me to see you sorry. And why should 
you grieve that I go when all good things lie 
before you? And there is Meroy—pcor 
Mercy! Come nearer to me, You have boen 
&@ sweet and dear sister to me. Be near me 
to the last. Stuart, can you lisien to me now, 
dear? I bave something to say.”’ 

She pauses until some semblance of control 
returns to him, until Mercy bas moved to the 


head of the bed, then in a voice grown very ; 


faint, she says,— 

‘Let me keep him to the end; that will 
come 80 s00n, and you love me too well to 
refase me any boon I ask. Bat in due time, 
when I gm gone away, when Humphrey's 
memory has grown faint, promise me that 
you two will marry, and never, never let doubt 
OF anger come between you any more,” 

**Do not speak of these things now,” says 
Stuart, whiles Meroy trembles, and grows 
white as the dying girl; bat Molly anawers, 
firmly,—. 

‘* Promise.” 

And what can they do butobey? Then, and 
then only, is she content; and, her little 
strength being exhausted, she lies back with 
closed eyes and parted lips, her breath coming 
and going so faintly that at times they fear 
all is over. 

All through the day she sleepe fitfully, and 
speaks no other word. She is sinking fast, 
and Mercy kneeling beside her weeps like one 
distraught. In the early morning of a new 
day she opens her eyes. 

‘* Oa,” she says, ‘how weary you are look- 
ing, Mercy. How crue! I have been to keep 
youhere! but your task will soon be ended.” 

“Stay with us,” sobs Mercy, “stay with 
us, Molly. You have been an angel in the 
house.” 


The dying hands steal out to meet the warm 
living ones. 

‘Dear Mercy!” but she oan say no more. 

Still later, when the sanda of her life are 
sinking very low, she turns to Mre, Banks. 

‘ Mother! mother! let Meroy take my 
place in your heart. Stuart, kiss me now; 
later, I may not know you.” And then they 
wait in heart- broken silenoe for the end. 

Is comes at sunset, and she has spoken no 
more through all those Jong golden hours. 
Now suddenly she lifts herself erect ; there is 
an ecstatic look on her young, pure face. 

“Home!” she whispers, ‘Home! at 
Last !"’ and, falling back, speaks no more on 
earth. 

. aa * * . 

At dead of night a white haggard.faced 
msn enters that silent room, lit only by the 
level beams of the summer moon; and 
drawing up the blinds, reverently turns down 
the sheet to look at the sweet, dead face 
below. 

There isa holy calm upon it; a amile ye 
hovers about the pale, silent lips. Death had 
been kind: he had not touched the loveliness 
of youth to mar it. 

With a ory of bitter remorse Stuart bends 
over the white bed, lays his lips to those that 
may never more respond to his caresses; and 
surely it is no shame to his manhood that 
his eyes are blinded with tears, and his 
featores blurred 

Was not Molly the sweetest, dearest littlo 
foul on earth? sand if ha had not taken her 
life, bad he not broken her innocent heart, 
and was that not infioitely worse ? 

* * * o * 

They bury her without pomp or ceremony, 
bad she not hated botn? but the litsie 
churchyard is crowded with high and low— 
all come to do her thisiast sad honour, Was 
there one in Deloombe who oconld resist her 
kindness and her beant; ? Was there one 
who oouid remember any hareh word she had 
uttered, any cruel thing she had done in all 
her brief life? 

As ho reads the lacs solemn words of our 
divine burial service, the clergyman’s voies 
falters, and there is scarcely one precent who 
is not moved to tears. And so she parees 
away from the glad, bright world, and Stuart, 
feeling that life will be insupportable at 
Delcombe, both for himself and his mother, 
disposes of the Grove as quickly as possible, 


and with considerable loss to himself, and goes 


abroad. 

Bat Mercy remains at Sunnyside, to 
dream sad dreams, to long for the sound of 
Molly's voice and the sight of that sweet face 
hidden by the crael mould. Bat Moily is 
sleeping quietly, and in silence and sorrow 
Meroy’s days wore by. 

* * * * = 

This all happened eighteen months ago, and 
now with glad hope in his heart, though 
indeed the dead girl is not forgotten, Stuart 
returns to Dslcombe, there again to woo his 
first love; and this time no cloud arises to 
o their happiness or costroy their mutual 

with, 

A quiet wedding followa; Sunnyside ig 
sold, and Stuart takes his brice to a place less 
fraught to her with sad memories, And 
as the years pass by, children come to bless 
them and brighten stil! more their bright 
home; to look with reverence and love on 
* Aunt Molly’s —, to listen to ‘‘ grand- 
ma‘s” stories of her pretty ways and —- 
heart ; for though Mrs. Banks has reocive 
Merey into her affections, she never can fill 
Molly's place there. Nor does she wish to 
supplant her; she holde her memory #00 
dear. And the green grave at Delcombe is 
never forgotten; all the year through it is 
bright with flowers; and on one day in each 
season, if you care to look towards the quiet 
churchyard, you will see husband and wife, 
band looked in hand, paying loving tribute to 
the memory of the sweetest, purest little soul 
that ever lived and loved. 





[THE END.] 
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AN EVIL DEED. 
on ee 
CHAPTER XXII—(continued ) 
On, go, Gay!” whispered Barbara; “a 


sum is ooming on, and you have such a 
«| Besides, how awlai if Mr. Giaiater 


Caught you!” ; ; 
I shouldn't mind,’ was Gay's reokless 
newer. “I'd like to stay bere another hoor 
r two.” 


‘* Bat your father,’’ remonstrated the child, 

uliing away her hands, “he may get cold.” 

Guy laughed unfeelivgly. 

‘* Not he, dariing! He's camped ont many 
» time on a colder night. Well,’’ noticing the 

istreased look in her biue eyes, ‘I'll go if 

ou wish it. Give me one more kiss and I'll 
he content.” 

She gave in, but be was not by any means 

yntens’ with one; more and more he de. 
manded until a warning “ Cooee”’ sounding 
on the still air made Barbars dezperate. 

Jf you don’t go I'll never speak to you 
again!” 

Thia awfal threat bad the desired effect, 
He snatched one last hasty kiss, sprang from 
she barrow, and vanished into the gathering 
darkness. 

* Not a minute too soon, either,” thought 
isatbara, with beating heart; for scarcely 
oould they have reached the little gate ere the 

ound of carriage whecls broke upon her ear, 
)oming nearer and nearer. Mr, Gisister had 
returned ! 

She listened breathlessly, and noticed in 
ome surprise that the wheels, instead of 
siopping at the front of the honse, went on 
along the eofs gravel walk and rattled at Iast 
over the sharp atones of the old courtyard 

‘* Why is that, 1 wonder?" mused the girl. 
‘No carriage has ever gone in that way since 
wecame. Whats are they going to do?” 

A queer foreboding crept into her young 
heart, She bad always regarded Mr. Giaia- 
ter’'s actions with snepicion; hating and 
despising the man she could imsgine no good 
of him, bus was rather prone to attach a 
frightened importance to his simplest words 
and deeds. 

She paced up and down her room, her heard 
beating, her face flashed and excited How 
forlorn she felt, all alone in this grnoesome 
nonuse with that strange man and woman! 

Sne longed for the presence of the brave, 
irae men who had just left her. If they were 
ynly by her side, how confident she should 
feel! The sudden turning of the key in 
the lock drsgeed her thoughts back to the 
presend. 

Mrs. Bartram came in with the supper-iray 
nd addressed ber sharply 


‘Eat your supper quickly,” she said, 


| ing suddenly agein,and glancing in a pleased 


; meaner at she girl's excited face. 


a a a ee ere serene 





| Over ths sweet Devon moors. 


‘Your mother is going away, and you are to | 


ome and say good-bye to her,” 

‘‘Going away!” stammered 

Why?" 

‘ Beoause she needea change. Your father 
ins brought a clever doctor down with kim, 
sud he orders chavge of air, 50 she’s to go 
»ack with him to hie house to-night. He will 
10% take her by railway, and they bave a long 
way to go. 80 they leave here in an hour's 
ime,” 


the girl. 


Barbara felt more frightened than ever, 
Why dic Mrs, Bartram—who was so uenally 
fo taciturn—take the troubie to explain ail 
this to ber ? 

‘‘T phall be reacy soon,” was all she said, 

was glad to see the grim oreatare dis- 
appear without anosber word, 

Too excited to eat, she leaned back in her 
hair, and tried to decide what this sudden 
f rocant. Bat her brain was in such a 
whirl, her heart wae beating eo madly, she 
‘elt eo lonely and decerted, that she gave up 
he effort, and waited tremblingly for Mrs, 
\stiram’s return, 
aa 5 


Lce you ready?’ said the woman, appoar- 


In silence Barbara rose and feliowed-her to 
the invalid’s dismal .rooma. Through the 
heavy dcor they passed and. stood in the 
presence of the poor mute woman. 

See sat in her uengal arm-ohsir, dressed 
ready for the journey. A hesavy-black cloak 
bid the emaciated fignre, A close bonnet 
simoat concealed the wietial melancholy face. 

ir. Glaiater came forward on their entnance, 
and isid a cold, frm hand on Barbara's. 

‘‘My danghfer,” he.said, in - significant 
tonne, glancing ata man standing by the win: 
cow. 

Looking up, Barbara saw & abort, power: 
fully-built man, dreased in a heavy ulster, 
and carrying a sturdy walking-atick. 

She shuddered a little when she aw the 
coarse red face, email sharp grey eyes, and 
thin orael lips; bnt she said nothing. 

‘De. Bonner, Barbara, who is kindly taking 
charge of your poor mad mother," explained 
Glaister, calmly, 

The docior advanced, and took her hand in 
his, gazing at her with.an odious expression 
of admirasion. 

‘* Yea," he sighed, “' the poor lady is very 
ill indeed |” With a gesture of disgust, which 
was not lost upon the doctor, Barbara snatched 
her hand away and flew over to the invalid. 

‘She is not mad now!” she gasped out. 
‘‘ She shall not go away with you!” 

Dr, Bonner shrugged his shoulders, and a 
quick glance passed between bimand Glaiater, 

‘* Your daughter is excited!” he said; ‘' but 
tsking into consideration the fact that mad- 
ness is hereditary,it is not to be, wondered 
at.’ 

Barbara's hears was chilled by his quiet 
significant speech, 

“Do you mean I am mad?” she cried, 
while the poor invalid looked wistfully from 
one to the other, 

“I mean that if you are not yery carefal 
you may become g0,"’ he replied, bratally. 

With frightened, angaished eyes she gazed 
around; but the hard, cruel faces seemed 
only to force upon her the knowledge of her 
awfal danger. 

“Guay!” she called ont, suddenly, “ Ob, 
come to me, and saye me!" 

Then, with a little quivering sigh, fell back 
unconscious, 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A DISMAL FAILURE, 


A prEApFvL thunderstorm raged that night 
The rain fell in 
torrents, great guets of wind swept over and 
around the Tors, the vivid lightning lit up the 
deep, dark valleys, and struck the head of 
many & etately tree. And yet with morning 
all was peacefal again. A oool, fresh breeza 
blew across the spreading moorland, a breez3 
fally appreciated by the two Bonuveries as 
they strode rapidly on their way to Mr. 
Glaiater's. 

In the bright light of morning Guy looked 
psie and osteworn. He had laia awake all 
night. listening to the heavy pesls of thander 


| aud thinking uneasily of Barbara’sunprotected 


' 
j 
' 
} 
} 


Atate, 

“The thonder! affzcted you, lad," said his 
father bluatly, when Gay mentioned hia feara. 
“The child wili be quite safe with us to look 
after her,” 

‘We must be very firm with him, dad!" 
cried Gny, eagerly, when once again they 
-— waiting for the opening of the massive 

oor. 

‘* Like a rook,” came the prompt answer; 
then the door swang-cpen, and Mrs, Bartram 
faced them, 

‘The master's ready to see you,” she said, 
stifily, in answer to Bonverie’s inquiry. 
** Come this way.’’ 

In the great hail they crossed on their way 


| to Mr, Gisister’s sindy stood two or three 


heavy packing oases, while straw was littered | 


all around them, and these evident tigns ct 
removal ocatehing Bouverie’s quisk eyes he 
stopped, and pointed to éhem. 

‘"Ig your master leaving?” 
a@braptly. 

She smiled insolently. 

‘Better ask him; I’m gure he'll ke 
delighted to tell you all his srrangemeniz,’’ 
she snecred, throwing open the door of the 
atady, and annoanoing them in loud tones, 

‘* Really, sit !"-exelsimed Bouverie, hotly, 
as Mr. Glaister came forward, newspaper in 
hand, a polite smile on his calm, inscrutable 
face, ‘‘ your woman is excessively insolent!" 

‘'Ts she?” carelessly : ‘‘ she suits me,” 

Bouverie frowned and clenched his hands, 
This smug-faced.smiliag man annoyed him 
greatly; he felé.too gngry to,epeak. 

‘‘ May I ingnize the season of this atsention 
on your part, gentlemon?” asked Glaister. 

At that Gay advanced, and in afew earnesi, 
manly words, laid his proposal befere him. 
Mr, Glaister keps, his eyes fixed om she ground 
while the young man was speaking ; bas when 
he paused for a reply, took ont a penknife, 
and began deliberately to cut his nails. 

** What you.ask is impossible,” he said, 
slowly ; “besides, Miss Giaister has gone 
away.” 

Gay siarted forward. 

* That ia falee! she could not!" he stam. 
mered, unheeding a warning touch ‘from hia 
father, 

Mr. Glaister raised his eyebrows. 

‘‘ Why not?’ he sneered. 

** Because,’ cried Gay, casting prudence to 
the winds, ‘‘ we saw her asa late as nine o'clock 
last night, and she had then noidea of leaving 
home.” 

* Bo you sneaked up here in the dark, did 
you?" snarled Glaister, for a minute losing 
his temper. “An honourable proceeding, 
truly!” 

“Oh! we didn’t like soming in that way,” 
remarked Bouverie, blantly ; ‘ but you would 
never have let us see hex, and my boy was 
eager to assure the child of his love.” 

“ How romantic!'’ langhed Mr. Glaisicr, 
quite cool and self-possessed agsin; ‘euch 
devotion should meet with a proper reward, 
Bat, as I esid, Mies Glaister has gone away, 
and I am dreadfally sfraid you will never see 
her again. Stay!” waving Guy back, who 
had etarted forward fiercely. “ 1 will tell you 
why. A celsbrated mad-doctor came down 
with me last night, saw my wife, who bat 
been in a very excited state lately, and pro- 
nounced her hopelessly mad, as her father had 
been before her. Barbara was called and 
acquainted with the sad truth. Firmly, bai 
gently, I told the ohild how impospible it 
would be for her to think of marrying. She 
recognised the reason in my argument, snd 
begged earnestly to be sent away somewhere 
foratime. The dootor had advised thas my 
wife should be removed from here, Ieoggested 
that Barbara should go with her. The child, 
who ia passionately attached to her poor 
mother, consented; they set off last night, 
driving all the way.” 

‘Wheres have you sent her?” demanded 
Guy, hoarsely, while Bouverie, who had 
listened esgerly, and was persuaded the tale 
was false, decided on a bold strokes. 

* Taoat I cannot say,” replied Mr. Glaister, 
in tones of dignified melancholy ; ‘ I promised 
Barbara not to tell.” 

“Bui,” said Bouverie, fixing hia eyes upor 
him, “the poor lady's condition oannot 
possibly affect the child, seeing she is no re- 
lation to ber.” 

For one moment only Glaister paled, and 
the newspaper in his hand fell to the ground. 
To an uninterested onlooker he wouid have 
appeared as composed as ever, bat Bouverie & 
quick eye noted the involuntary confusion 1m- 
mediately, . 

“What d’you mean, sir?” eaid Glaister, 
slowly, stooping to pick up the paper, while 
Gay, who aleo bad remarked his pallor, waited 
eagerly for bis father’s next words. 


he asked, 





“IT mean," coolly, ‘that the poor lady was 
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not Barbara’s mother; that you are not her 
father!” 

Glaister was on guard now. 

“ Who told: you that?” he said, coldly. 

‘The Jady told Barbara herself,’ was the 
steady answer, 

Ten Gleister made. false move. 

‘* Ske gould not!” he cried, triumphantly; 
‘“‘ghedadamb!" 

‘Dien why have you said otherwise upito 
now? naked Bouverie, quick ae lightning. 

Gigister bit his lip, out answered y 


b) ° 
“ I did not wish people todmow 


‘bow mueh abe was-afilicted.” 
% 1” growled Bouverie, unbeliev- 
i sarang epee The poor 
thing gave Barbara a serap , on 
the bad written these woes" am 
not mother, ‘he is nos your father.’ 
@’you say to that, sir?” 


“That is the form hernmadness takes, to re- 
pudiate her nearessand dearest,” said Glaistér, 
quistly, 

“ Tdon’t belisve:it!shonted out Gay, his 
patience at.an end. “ She isnot your child, 
and.we will prove.is!” 

‘Yes, by Hemven we willl!” adied his 
lather, envaged by the sngeron Glaister's face, 

‘“ Well, prove it,’ remarked that gentleman, 
jauntingly. “I am quite willing. Bat I tell 
you this, my fine sirs,’’ hig face darkening, 
“‘ the girl ia coy daughter, and you will never 
pager! —s 7 a as! I would 

ie ' ase her youn a) 
vite !—underetand that.” eine 

His eneering, bitter words, his insolent ex- 
pression as he folded bis arms end looked at 
them defiantly, roused a very devil in Guy's 
aching, disappointed hears. 

With a deep curse, he sprang forward and 
telled him to she ground; and there the mean. 
tooking wretch lay writhing in impotent rage, 

** A good hit out, thas!” shouted Bonuverie, 
beaming. ‘‘Come away now, lad, and let's 
begin our work.” 

Whereupon Gay, s.little calmed down now, 
and quite satisfied thas he had. met Glaiater's 
insulting worda in the right. way, followed his 
father readily from that house of iil omen. 

‘' Confound the young jaok-a-napes!’’ mat- 
tered Glaister, rising with diffisalty, and 
rubbing hie aching arm. ‘He shall smart 
for this! Get posssasion of the gir), will he? 
No, nos if I have to put her out of the way 
altogether.” 

‘‘ What's the matter, Sam?” said a harsh 
voice behind him. ‘Have they gone?” 

Smarting and fall of impotent. rage, he 
sagerly seized the opportunity to vent his 
malice on some one, 

‘*He knosked me down! And ’tia all your 
werk |” he growled, rushing at the astonished 
irs, Bartram aod shaking her fiercely. 

* Mine, Sam?” she faltered. “What do 
jou mean?” 

‘‘T mean,” shaking her again, “ that while 
ive been away you've ‘been drinking and 
leaving the girl alone with that dumb 
creature. Confess now,” 

“* Oaly one hour, Sam,” phe pleaded, * only 
one hour!” 

‘Only one hour!” he sneered. ‘ Jaat time 
enough for that mad thing to let her know 
ehe was not her mother—that I was not her 
father, I tell you, if I am ruined 'tis your 
fault. Why will you drink yonr senses 
away?" 

* Beoause,” she barst out, desperately, 
“"tis the only way to banish all the awfal 
spectres that will rise beforeme. ‘That girl 
long ago—the Australian’s——”" 

“Hush!” be almost shrieked, glancing 
nervously over his shoulder, “Say no more!” 

© You'll leave the country, Sam?” she said 
presently, watchivg him as he walked about, 

“ Yes, as coon ae possible.” 

‘And the girl?” 

“T think I shall leave her behind, She'd 
Only be troublesome, Once:in Bonner's snug 
little place she'll be to all intents and pur: 


| his‘business in Londen." 





pores—cead. Have you sens that idiot Betty 
away?” 

‘* Yes,” she said, quickly, anxious to pleace 
him; “this ‘morning. And what abouts Am. 
brose, Sam-dear? He’s never come back.’’ 

‘No, mor never will,” he said, emiling 
gtimly. “That nice, simple old man was a 
detective, dear!" 

She started violently. 

“ Who'dset him on?” 

“Don't know. That's what puzz'es me. 
However, he won't trouble us again. I settled 


**Good Heavens!" muttered the woman in 
horrified tones. ‘' Another spectre?” 
‘“Pahaw?” he oried, ‘Siop that trash! 
Give me the key and I'll go and ace that girl. 
If she’s very docile we'll take her with us; if 
not, why Bonner shall have her. I oan easily 
for him.” 
In silensewhe broughs the required key, and 
he, takiog it, bade her hurry wish her pre. 
and disappeared ih a door 
flight of eteps leading to a number: 
‘Old celiars 


a em 
of rambling 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
IN DEADLY PERIL, 


Waen poor Barbara became once more 
conscious, after the hearing of those awful 
words had wmitten ber #9 the ground, she 
gezod around ‘ter in utter bewilderment, 

She had fainted in the invalid's bedroom, 
but‘her eyes opened on a very different place, 
Sie found herself lying on a low couch in a 
gloomy cellar, lighted only by two tiny slits in 
‘the wall close to the ceiling, A solitary candle 
burned upon a little table beside ‘her, on 
which was also placed a glass of milk anda 
plate of bread and butter, 

The floor of the cellar was of sione; here 
and there a rug or two was thrown down, and 
sue saw that a heavy wrap had been placed 
over her. 

‘‘ Where am 1?” the child wondered with a 
shiver, ‘‘ What a horrible place !'’ staggering 
to her feet, for ehe was yet faint and giddy, 
and her head was throbbing painfsily. 

She tottered to the door and essaysd to 
open it, It was locked. and the key gono! 
She was indeed a prisoner ! 

‘'Mre. Bartram bas told all about Gay,” 
she deoided, pacing restleasly up and down, 
‘fand that man is angry. Ob!” throwing 
herself down with a pitifal ory, ‘'I wish I bad 
not sent Guy away !” 

Sheburst into & passion of tears, sobbing 
helplesaly for some little time; bus gradually 
her-oomrags returned, and she began to look 
abont.her, 

“T know. now,” she exclaimed suddealy, 
‘why Lam in.one of the cellaraz. Ob, I maat 
wait patiently, and try to make mycelf heard 
when they come to-morrow.” 

Baoyed up by this hope the little thing's 
hears grew light, for she was not given to 
repining, and possessed a desided tendency to 
look on the bright side of things. 

Presently her eyes fell on the milk and 
bread-and-butéer, and, remembering that she 
had eaten no supper, and that she would 
require all her strength for the morrow, she 
drew the glass and plate towards her and ate 
and drank eagerly. 

For an-hour or two she Isy there quite con- 
tent, her whole mind absorbed in sweet 
thoughts of her devoted young lover, 

‘*To.morrow he will come,” sho thought, 


gladly, and if Mr. Glaister Goes nos listen to | stup 


him he will not rest until he bas taken me 
away fram this horrible house. Ob! 
wonder if that poor dumb oreature has been 
carried off by that awfnl doctor. Odicus man ! 
How he lesred at me!” 

Tired out with the‘ exciting events of the 
evening she présentiy fell asleep, and never 
opened ber eyes till nrorning, though the little 
mice came out in search of crombs, and so2ni- 


_ 


lightning flashed in at the small slits, iliumin.- 
ating the Cark cellar, and seeming to liver ca 
the aweet pale face and the mass of brig! 
curly hair. 

Se awoke very early next morning, and 
lay for a fow minutes watching the faint son. 
raya that struggled for entrance af the jiny 
window. 

Lookisg ontiously round her room, ans 
jamped up with a sudden exclamation. 
Another table stood in a dark corner she bad 
not noticed the might before, and oa it were 
placed the appliances of the toile). 

‘How nics! I oan wash my face," cried 
Barbara, gladly. “I was feeling horridly 
dirty.” 4 

Into the cold fresh water she plunged her 
pretty face, and, seizing a great rough towel, 
rubbed away vigorously, emerging from the 
energetic scrubbing fresh and rosy. . 

Then she proceeded to re-arrange her briahs 
curls, and, fecling satisfied that Gay and his 
father would not be quite horrified by Ker 
looks when they came, she sat down ageia ana 
prepared to wait, 

Bat tha time crept on, and there was no 
sign of them. Had they forgotten her? she 
began to wonder, mournfally, and the nexi 
minute was indignant with herdelf for ims;in- 
ing such a thing, Why, how stupid of her! 
‘the cellars were at the back of the house, 
Even now they might be with Mr. Glaister, 
Any moment the summons to the sindy mighs 
‘come, 

Batno one came, and by-and-by the child's 
heart began to fail her. Many & disemai fore- 
boding assailed her, banishing her courage 
and ‘ica her cower and pale at sévery 
sound, 

Oa, yes, ahe thought, sadly, they must hava 
come and gone by this. Her only friends bad 
forsaken her, sho was left to the tender 
mercies of Mr. Ginister and the housekeeper. 
Hark! what was that? A slow, heavy tons 
descending the steps leading to the door of her 
prison. 

Starting up, she folded her arms resolutely, 
and waited tremblingly, yet with firm mico, 
for the appearance of her enemy, 

The key turned harshiy in the look, the 
heavy door was pushed open, and Mr. Glaiater 
entered and siocd regarding her with a pecu- 
liar amile, 

“ Good morning,” he said, politely. “' Did 
you sleep well?" 

“Yes,” said the girl, quietly, “ vory weil, 
though that is a matter for wouder in guch a 
place ae this.’’ 

“Te was your own fault,” was the gloomy 
answer, “If you'd. net behaved in such a 
foolish, insane way last night, you'd be ia 
your own comfortable kearoom now. Dr, 
Bonner advised a little solitary confinement:, 
s0”’—wish a nasty amile—‘' I carried you down 
here.” 

Barbara, listening to hig sinister words, felt 
her heart beat rapidly; bat for all that she 
preserved a resolute brow, and answered him 
bravely,— 

“IT know your reason for bringing me here,” 
ahe retorted. ‘You wanted to hice mc away 
from my—my lover.” 

Mr, Giaister grew pale with anger as he 
wutehed the glorious blath that stole over her 
face as she concluded. 

“* How dare you call him that? '’ be snarled. 
“He ig mot, and never will be, your 
lover.” : 2 

‘* Foismy lover,and always will. be,” she 
caid, coolly. ‘ I will,marry none-other,” 

© Youwill not marry at all. He and his 
idold father have just lett me, quite con- 
vinced of the folly of linking their good old 
name to that of one who must bear aiways the 
awfal course of insanity.” 

Barbara shivered, and shrank away, his 
ovuel words failing on her ear in a dull, heavy 
way. 
io, no!” she cried, “I don'ts believe 
it!” 

‘Well, you ncedn't if you con’ like,” 





pered softly under ber couch; while the vivid 
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['i KNOW WHY YOU BRCUGRT Ma@ BERR,” SAID BaRBARA; ‘‘ YOU WANIED TO HIDE ME AWAY Fa0M My LovER!” 


had told them our family hietory, wren they 
bad beard that your mother’s father died 
raving mad, they were only too eager to get 
away.” 

* She was not my mother !’’ cried the girl, 
derperately 

* Poon, she was. I bold all the certificates 
proving the fact. I tell you, your fine lover is 
quite convinced ; 80 you had best eubmit, and 
licten to my proposal.” 

Utterly heart-brceken, in her misery actually 
believing all he said, the poor, forlorn child 
éropped down on the couch, and put her hand 
wearily to ber head. 

“Go on,” she esid in dreary tores; and 
Glaister, with an expression of triumphant 
satisfaction, went on with what he wished to 
tell her, 

“ Your mother,” he said, slowly, “is safely 
lodged in a lnnatic asylum, and will be happier 
there than with us. I am tired of this stupid 
England! I long to get back to America, 
or ’—a little break in his voice,—‘ Australia. I 
was there long ago when you were a tiny baby, 
and—sand liked the colonial life.’’ 

Barbara, looking at him as he spoke, noticed 
that a doll red stain bad crept into his pale 
cheeks. He was gazing before him ina strange, 
peculiar way; but suddenly noticing that the 
girl's eyes were upon him, he drew back a 
little into the shade and went on rapidly, 

‘You and Iand Mrs. Bartram will leave 
here at once, and start on our way to which. 
ever portion of the globe I decide upon.” 

“No!” cried the child, suddenly, a mortal 
dread of him starting into her heart, while all 
at once her whole being was filled with shame 
at her casy belief in hia tale of Guy's deser- 
tion. “I will not go. I so'emnly believe 
that Gay will never give me up. I will not 
leave England. I will never forsake him! ”. 

Glaister stood a minute as if turned to 
8 one, glaring at her like some wild animal. 
Tren, with one astride, he reached her and 
seized her by the wrist. 





You fool!” he hissed ont. “I tell you 
this. I have sworn to them that you went 
away of your own free will last night, and 
they have hurried ¢ ff to try and find you; but 
they never will!" 

Barbara looked up joyfally. 

In his fury be had made one elip. She 
knew now that Guy bad not renounced ber; but, 
with all the strength and courage of his loving 
heart, had gone forth to find her. And the 
knowledge filied her with a sweet content, and 
strengtbened her for what lay before her. 

‘He is true to me,’ she said, quietly ; but 
Glaister took no heed of her words. 

“No one but myself and Mrs. Bartram 
knows that you are here,” he went on, 
sivagely. “The maid thought you went away 
last night; besides, she has been dismissed. 
You are alone with the man you scorn, and a 
woman who hates you bitterly. Be carefal, 
my dear!” 

‘*What wonld you have me do?” asked 
Barbara, bravely, though her kLeart sank as 
she spoke, 

* Goaway quietly with us to-mcrrow night, 
and never think of that smooth.faced boy 
again,” he thundered out. 

**] will not go with you; and I shall never 
ceate to think of him!’ came the brave re- 


ply. 

‘Then take the consequences,” he yelled, 
shaking her to and fro like a slender reed. 

‘“‘ Whatare they ?” she forced her trembling 
lips to ask, for she longed to know the 
worst, 

* You will join your mother in her snug re- 
treat,” he said, sneeringly. ‘ To-morrow 
you go to our good, kind Dr, Bonner.” 

‘*No, no!” she cried, in agonised tones, 
‘** T cannot!” 

“You hive brought it on yourself,” he 
shouted, impatiently, and threw her violently 
from him. 

Once again the horror of it all proved too 


much for the child’s sirength. She fell back 
on the couch, and knew no more. 

Mrs. Bartram stood at the top of the steps 
a8 the angry-faced man came up. - 4 

‘Take down some food—quick |” he cried. 
“ You can put it on the table while she is un- 
conecious, and see you lock the door.” 

She turned away without s word, and, going 
— about her task, was soon again beside 

m. 

‘““Where are you going?" she ventured, 
seeing he had taken his hat and atick. 

“To send a telegram to Bonner, and to see 
about the phacton and furniture,” he said, 
sharply. 

‘When do we leave here, Sam?” she asked, 
meekly, quite comprehending what had taken 
place in the cellar. 

He pauced and looked back. 

“To-morrow night the house will be 
empty,” he voucheafed, as he walked away. 

“ ’ 1’? muttered the woman, rub- 
bing ber hands, ‘the saucy minx is_wel} 
eerved | ”’ : 

(To be continued. ) 








Evznyonz who has sat and shivered in an 
icy railway carriage during a long winter 
journey will feel that a debs of gratitude is due 
to the Midland Company for their ‘ happy 
thought” of warming the compartments of 
their trains by means of hot. water pipes eup- 
plied from the engine, 


Tz Chinese can remain in one positior an 
indefinite time, have no consciousness of 
monotony, can dco without exercise, are imper- 
vious to noise, can go to sleep at any time and 
in any attitude—all because they have ro 
nerves. They cannot help taking things as they 
come, Curiously enough, this indifference is 
not associated with want of energy, for the 
Chinaman ie exceptionally industrious. He is 





| Simply ingensible to worry. 
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[\SLI°E TURNED WHITE A€ MsRGLE AT TRE DETECTIVES WORD; THE SHAFI Had GUNZ BOMB] 


A LATE ATONEMENT. 


EE 
CHAPTER XIX. 


Hesier D1xn had not received the hundred 
ponnds she bad named as the price of her 
secret. Waen ashe returned to Digby Pisce at 
the time she had appointed, Arline saw ber 
and confessed, with considerable embarrass- 
ment, that she could not pay the money at 
present. She told Hester of the Squire's ill 
ness, giving it as the reason she was unable 
to ask him for money, and arsured the woman 
it would very soon be forthcoming. 

Hester, on her part, refased to speak without 
the reward. In vain Arline ondgelled her brain. 
She knew that Horace Clifton had cashed the 
cheque; but, while their nocturnal meetings 
were impossible, she could think of no way of 
getting her share of the booty. She took 
down Mrs. Dixon's address, and promised to 
one ee a wy 3. cams was in 
& position to keep her n. 

“TI shall go to your sister,” said Hester, 
calmly; ‘‘ she may be disposed to reap a rich 
reward for so small a stake," 

“I don’ expect Freda has a hundred 
shillings, mach less a hundred pounds,” said 
Arline, soornfully. ‘ Years ago, when her 
husband died, she was living with her children 
in lodgings at Kennington ; you need not 
expect to get any bribes from her, for even 
before hia death Mr. Ross wrote to beg my 
father’s charity for Freda and the twins.” 

Arline wrote to her husband constantly. 
Both were agreed that, for the present, 
meetings were impossible. With the doors 
locked every right at ten, and the keys in the 
Squire's own keeping, it was impossible for his 
daughter’s midnight walks to be renewed. She 
was so well known in the neighbourhood of 
Digby End, that for her to attempt to hold a 
z€cret interview with anyone in the open air 





story would have gone the round of the whole 
parish, and perhaps reached her father's ears. 

Day by day Dr. West looked graver, and 
Arline, who was a close observer, felt certain 
he was anxious about the Squire’sstate. The 
old man had made no will. Freda was only 
his stepdaughter. If he died intestate Arline 
as hia only child would inherit everything, in 
spite of that fable he had invented of the 
Place not descending in the female line. 

She had only to wait, to keep all report of 
her misdeeds, all suspicions of her true 
character, from Mr, Rashton, and when he 
died she would take possession of everything, 
and Digby would be—nowhere. 

After Gay Cameron's visit the Squire 
seemed etrangely restless and uneasy. Dr. 
West saw a@ great change in him when he 
called on the Saturday. 

To his sympathizing ears the old man 
poured ont the story of Digby’s crime and 
crael treachery. The simple country doctor 
was clearer in his jadgment than the skilled 
detective—George Morton. 

‘* I don’t believe it," he said, promptly. 

The Squire repeated the arguments. Dr, 
West kept his oe 

“To begin with, your kinsman couldn't do 
such a thing. He was honest to the core, you 
could tell so much by just seeing him ; then— 
what was his object?" 

‘. Young men often get into debt.” 

‘* Bat Digby Rashton, as he told me him- 
self, had just come into a legacy of a few 
hundred pounds, and as the heir of Digby 
Place he could easily have raised money. 
Men with such prospects, taking the worldly 
side, and leaving hia character ont of the 
question, don’t ran the risk of penal servitude 
for a beggarly two hundred pounds." 

The Squire looked half. convinced. 

Bat it fitted in so with his not coming 
back at my request.” 

*‘ Are you sure he bad the letter?’ 


by daylight would have been useless, The{ The old man winced, 





** Arline wrote it in this very room.” 

**Mias Rashton does not like her cousin. 
Knowing your wish for a match between them, 
don’t you think she may have fancied she 
should not care to have Digby Rushton in the 
house, to be practically ¢éte a tete with him 
during your illness?" 

“TI don’t think Arline would deceive me; 
but, Dz, West, I could die happy if I thought 
Digby was innocent. You can't tell what it 
bas cost me to think the last of my race was 
a felon.” 

‘* I would stake my honour on Digby Rash- 
ton’s!"’ oried the doctor, impulsively. 
‘* Besides, Squire, can’t yousee? He was the 
very person you might be supposed to give & 
handsome present to, that ia why the forger 
made the cheque out to him and assumed hie 
identity.” é 

‘*And I've sent the sharpest detective in 
Eogland after him,” groaned the Squire. “' If 
he is innocent the lad well never forgive mie. 
Had I better telegraph to Morton not to go to 
Stingham ?" 

“No,” said hie friend quiokly, ‘‘ the matter 
had better be settled beyond dispute. There 
would be a doubt poisoning all your trust in 

our kinsman, if the faintest suspicion lingered 
your mind. If the detective knowa his 
work, he will see Digby Rashton can’t be 
guilty. For the rest, in the young man’s 
place I would far rather suffer a passing slight 
than lie under a perpetual sensation of dis- 
trust.” 

The Squire was silent for a few minutes. 

‘* If I don’t get better soon I must make my 
will, I've staved it off as long ae I could, 
because I didn’t want the whole world to know 
the skeleton in my closet.” 

“I cannot believe you have one; your life 
is open as the daylight. You are respected 
and esteemed by all.” 

James Rashton smiled feebly. 

* You knew my wife, West, you were with 
her in her last illness. Surely you saw she 
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was nota hsppy woman. She was a widow 
when I married her, and I was jealous of her 
dead husband and of the child who resembled 
him. I turned the girl out of my house 
because she married a poor man. I wonld 
never let her mother mention her name. I 
left her to stroggle on as best ehe could, a 
widow in poverty, and I am rightly rewarded. 
Arline, whom I loved as my own davghter, 
has deceived me, You were right, West: 
Clifton is in this neighbourhood and \she bas 
geen him!” 

© Bat Arline is your own ohild!” 

“She igmot. She was amere baby of 4wo 
or three when I marzied sher mother,and I 
brought her up as my very own. Her real 
tashermever@aw-her, she waa born a month 
alter\helefs Rogiand! ' 

“ B it————"? 

“Qb, IT know what yon would . ©The 
svorld ‘haa looked on Arline as unsiresz. 
Well, up to a few Gaye ago she would have 
ean the heiress-of ail my savings, no mean 
aum; butifiahe has been enoouraging Clifton 
all these years, she must be going to marry 
him, and I don’t care for my money to go 
into his poeket, so——"’ 

“Yon had hetter not tranble yourself about 
the fature now,” said Dr. Weat, kindly ; “get 
— and think of money matters alter. 
‘WF, ’ 


“T must think now. ‘West, you are a 
prudent man: do you feel gauze Digby's 
staunch ?” 

“Bo sure, Sqnire, that if he asked me for 
tittle Blanche—my only child, remember—he 
should have her, thongh he had nothing to 
offer but his strong, loving heart and good 
sound intellect.” 

‘* Then I shall make no will.” 

De. West stared. 

‘Bat Arline, Remember, Mr. Rashton, as 
she is no blood reijation of yours ths law will 
award her nothing if yon die intestate,” 

‘*T kaow; but Digby is an honest man; tell 
him I wanted five hundred a-year settled on 
her, and the same on Freda Ross, if she can 
be found. He’li do ib, and it'll save the worry 
of a will.” 

Alshough he was not easy about his pation?, 
Ds. West expected no immediate danger. 
Better, surely, that the matter should wait 
than the poor Squire's feeble strength be taxed 
by legal consultations. 

He said a word to Arline, as he was leaving, 
that he was not quite satisfied abont her 
lather. Mr. Rashton onght to be kept 
extremely qaiet, and spared all diseuseione. 

‘It is this miserable business about Digby 
that has upset him!’ said Arline, warmly. 
‘' You can't wonder at my father taking it to 
‘heart that he should be robbed by his own 
flesh and hiood !’’ 

Dx West spoke no defence of young Rueh- 
ton now. He distrusted Arline so intensely he 
would not let her see his opinion, 

‘* Samily troubles are always the worst to 
bear. Your father tells me he has nos made 
his will Ualess he should grow rapidly worse, 
I cee no immediate danger; the worry and 
fatigue of seeing his lawyer would try him 
gtemily, so lam nos sorry he seems disposed 
to postpone the business.” 

‘“‘Way abouid he trouble to make one at 
all?’ ashed Arline. ‘He can surely trast 
his only child to carry out bis wishes as 
scrupuloasly as though they were embodiedin 
& legal document,” 

Dr. West went away, the doubt in his mind 
solved. Arline did nos know she was only the 
Sguire’s stepdaughter, . 

Very carly on Tuesday morning, before he 
weceived the detective's.delegram, Dr, West 
Was summoned to. the Piase. A change had 
taken place in the night, and the pbhysician’s 
experienced eye sawe at once that bis old 
friend's hours were numbered, 

‘‘ Take this key,” eame dzom the. old man’s 
trembling lips. ‘‘In the ficat drawer of my 
writing-table you will find a sealed packet 
endorsed, ‘Abous Nanoy and herobildren.’ I 
wWieh it t0 be in your keeping. Open is when 





I am gone, it will show you what ateps to take. 
I wish I could have seen Digby once agsin, 
Tell the lad I jadged more clearly at the lass, 
and I died trusting him. He must bring a 
wife home to the old place soon. Perhaps 
Heaven will grant him the children who were 
denied to me!”’ 

It was all over.- James Rushton lay dead. 
Arline had locked herself into her own room 
in real or pretenced grief. The doctor 
addressed a jing chagge to Mrs. Hobbs. 

“If possible Mr. Digby Rashton will be 
here to-night. I shall telegraph for him at 
oncs. Remember he isgole master here now. 
You will see that hia orders are carried out.” 

No word ofthe suspected forgery had been 
whispered to the servants. Mrs. Hobba bad 
no idea of the doubts once entertained by the 
Sgnuire of hisheir. 

She promised obedience fo the doctor's 
injunctions, and then ke drove off to begin hie 
neglected round of visits. Hewent to hisown 
house first to.sce if any urgent summons had 
come, and there he found George Morton's 


telegram, 

Five minutes atter‘hs heard for whom the 
passing bell was tdlling, Digby Rushton was 
shaking hands with the kindly doctor. 

There was much $0 say and hear. The 
detective explained the donbts they both 
entertained of <Agline, Digby's complete 
innocence, and the clerk's theory that the res! 
forger had been admitted to Digby Place on 
the night of the Squire's accident. 

Dr. West, in hia tarn, told of the old 
Squire’s death-bed message, and how with his 
—— he had expressedhig confidence in 

8 heir. 

“You ought to go 40 Digby Place at once, 
Mr. Rushton, and claim your rights.” 

“My rights can wait,” said Digby, simply. 
‘‘T can’t intrade upon Arline in her grief. 
Ha!” as he caught sight of 3 man lounging 
before a shop window on the opposite side of 


| the way, ‘‘ you don’é say that fellow ia living 





here?” 

‘‘ That fellow, as you call him,” said the 
dostor, drily, ‘will have no suoh scruples as 
trouble you. If yomdon't go to Digby Pince 
ae its master, depend upon it Horace Ciifton 
will take up his abode there as Arline's 
betrothed!"’ 

Digby started. 

‘«That’s not Clifton. That's a man called 
Herbert Olark. I ought to know, since I was 
the chief witness against him in as neat a 
case of forgery ag was ever tried |" 

De. Weat stared. 

‘*E have known him from childhood. His 
fothsr was a farmer ia this place, and he was 
shipped off ¢o London through Mr. Raehton's 
inflaence, because he dared to lift his eyes to 
Arline. Ho has not been here for eight years 
till this epring.” 

Digby looked puzzated. 

‘‘The man I speak of was sentenced to 
seven years’ pemal servitade, which would 
expire about last March. Ho was most reticent 
about himeelf, would not-call a siogle witness 
to character, and never gave his nanie or 
a only both were proved by his land- 
ady!” 

The detective interposed. 

‘© You're both right probably. Mr. Clifton 
ad likely as not masqueraded in London under 
a falsename; and it hie talent is for forgery, 
don’t you see whatit proves? Arline Rashten 
is in communication with her old lover. At 
the dead of night she admits him to Digby 
Place, and, tearing a cheque from her father's 
book, he hag every facility for accomplishing 
hie evil)parpose!”' 

“ Yon've hit is, I expeot,” said Dr. West. 
‘*Now what's to be done—arrest him on 
snepicion 7?” 

"No,’' said Digby, gravely, “for Artine’s 
sake we Will be pstient. We had betier seo 
her first, and find out her exact comnestion with 
Horaes Olifton alias Herbert Clark.” 

The doctor tock a sealed packet from his 
cca’, opened it and planced at ity contents, 
Only the certificate of the Squire's marriages 





with Nancy Trevlpn, widow of Wiiliam 
Treviyn, gentleman; that of each of her 
children’s birth ; and last of all, an acconnt of 
her second marriage ata small couniry oharch 
three long years after Arline’s birth. 

“ We had better drop in at Dake’s office,” 
said Dr. West, oautiously, ‘He was the 
Squire's solicitor, and will help us to make 
Misa Treviyn comprehend her position |” 

Digby started as the name. 

"A friend of mine has been seckigg some 
Teeylyns for months. I wonder if Arline 
can possibly be one of them?” 

Mr. Dake was athome. He glanced at tho 
papers banded to him, and observed,— 

“This explains everything. When the 
Squire announced that Mr. Digby hers*would 
vbe-his:heir I thought he must be dreaming, 
seeing everything could bo inherited by o 


Ldaughter, Of course, Miss Arline hasn’é the 


right to a penny!” 

“Te-washer father's wish that Mr. Rusb- 
ton shouldwettle five-handred a-year on her, 
and thesamesum oniher sister, Mrs. Ross, ii 
still.living, or‘on the latter's twin daughters 
in the event of her death,” 

‘‘T must be dreaming,” said Digby, ‘or 
truth is .sixanger far than fiction. I sm 
engaged to Hitzada Ross, the twin daughter 
of a lady who lefta wealeby home to marry the 
husband of her-ohnice.” 

“aoe will be Ari h 

‘*T expect you * @ Arline’s nephev. 
Well, we had betser-go and see her.” 

No words will express Arline’s anger, 
incredality and saorn when she heard the 
atory. 

She socused Digby Rashton of getting up a 
conspiracy to deprive her of her rights; acd. 
ing, she supposed such things must be ex- 
peoted of a forger ! 

“Biience, madam!" cried the detective, 
sternly. ‘You stand in danger of a public 
prosecution for assisting in that very forgery 
of which you accuse Mr. Rushton, co I shouid 
advice you to be careful.” 

“You forget yourself!” she said, acorn. 
fally. 

‘And so did you when ycu admitied 
Horace OCiifton—the lover you were ashamed 
to see openly—by night, and assisted him in 
stealing a blank cheque from your father’s 
private drawer. That cheque was filled up 
end signed by him in imitation of your 
father's—stepfather's I should say—writing, 
and ha presented it at Messra. Jackson's 
Bank.” 

Atline had tarned white as marble. Tas 
shaft had gone home, 

‘ That man,”’ went on the detective, coldly, 
‘tia ptill at Kesterton. I oan lay my hand on 
him in a moment. Mr. Rashton recognises 
him as & man who has already snffered seven 
yesrs’ penal servitude; for» second offence he 
would probably receive more.” 

Arline shivered. 

Oh, no!" she oried, bitterly, “spare him. 
Spare him for my sake; he iv all I have! ”’ 

“My poor girl,” said the o!d doctor, kindly, 
“surely, after what you have jast heard, you 
can’é persist in your miserable infatuation ; 
surely, now you know Horace Olifton ia a 
convict, you can’é mean to marry him!”’ 

‘*‘Do you think I would have sinned for 
him? Do you think I would have risked my 
home, my father’s approval, my position in 
the world for him, had he been anything bu’ 
my husband?” oried the miserable woman. 
“We were married nearly eight yeara ago; 
we parted on our wedding day. He promised 
to claim mein a week. The weeks—sy, and 
the years—paeced, he nefther came nor wrote. 
Ouly thie very June did I know the reason: 
while I believed he had deserted me, he was 
at Portland prison.” 

Not one of the four men there but what 
pitied her. Digby moat of all. 

He war gentle and pitiful to all women, for 
the sake of the golden-bsired girl he hoped to 
take hia wife. 

The ice once broken, Arline ponred out her 
story: Hester Dixon's visit, and promiee cf @ 
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fortune it she receivedithe bribe of a hundred 
pounce. 

“Ip was that did it,” concoiuded Atiixe. 
‘‘ Already I had parted with every jewel I 
dared to, to supply my husband's neeesaitics, 
I knew he would so drain me»of money that 
my father muet suepect something; I dased 
not ask the Squire for money. I thonght if 
only I could gain this fortune, Horace and I 
could go away together somewhere where hia 
past was unknown, and begin a: new life. 
is was the woman: tempted me; she told me 
éhere was more money than T'could:dzeam of." 

“Do you know my oldest friend is the 
custodian of this fortune ?”’ said Digby, who, 
during their stay at Slingham, had heard the 
story of Revald Fenton’s quest. ‘It is quite 
trae that there is a vast ameunt of solid gold, 
and that he holds it in trust for the wife and 
children of William Trevlyn.” 

“That would be me and Freda,” paid 
— eagerly; ‘'she@is married and-has two 

ris.”' 


* One of whom has promised to be my wife. 
I little thought I was wooing an heiress. New, 
Arline, let us talk as fricnds, not enemies, 
i will write to Mr, Fenton, and yon will find 
him as anxious to deliver up the fortune as 
you can beto claim it, Meanwhile, what are 
your plans? I need not tell you you are wel- 
come to stay here aa longas you please, but I 
—— your husband to cross my thres- 

old. 

‘‘Forace wouldn't come if you did; he 
hates you! First of all, tell. me, do you: mean 
to prosecuis him?" 

‘*No; the Bank wil! keep the seoret, The 
suspicions of myself are known to very few 
people—all of whom are convinced of my 
innocence. Tor your sake, Arline, Horace 
Clitton ehsii go scot free; also, besides the 
share of the Trevlyn fortune, I intend to 
eettle five hundred a-year on you, and to tie it 
ap 80 securely that it can neither be alienated 
nor anticipated.” 

“Then,” eaid Arline, practically, “I will 
stay here till everything is settled. Horace 
has plenty of money to Inst for the present; 
he bad better go upto London till I can join 
bim. H's a bitter disappointment to me that 
{ shall never be mistress of Digby Place, but 
I don’s-think Horace could live here, and so 
perhaps it’s as well. We may seem very black 
sheep to Pharisees like you, but we shall stick 
#0 each other.” 

‘t And there ig no cceation for us to cee Mr, 
Clifton ? ” 

“Not the least! I will write to him at 
once. As for ths future,” ssid this strange 
woman, slowly, ‘I shan't tronble Kesterton ; 
end as I see no cause for giving people what 
would be to them a mine-daye’ wonder, I shail 
make no announcement of my wedding. We 
shall see if you four cau besp a seoret.’”’ 

‘Is she mad!’ asked Digby, thoughtfully, 
when she had left them and Mrs. Hobbs had 
sent up lanch, which the four men, 50 
strangely brought together; discussed alone. 

“ She was always strange," said the lawyer. 

‘‘Not much heart about her,” observed Dr. 
West ; but is was the detective who possessed 
the Key to that strange character. 

* Sheis not mad, but bad,” he said, gravely. 
“There ane-some natures which seom-to have 
no perception of righi cr wrong. They ‘see 
their own self-interest, and they pureue it 
blindly throngh all hezards, Mrs. Clifton 
deceived her parents, and made her life a 
living lie for esven long years to gratify her 
passion for a ecoundre!; later on she com- 
mitted heavier crimes im the thirst for gold. 
She ia bad, I tell you, bad to the core.” 

Digby Rashton slept at the Piace; Mrs, 
West, & kindly matron, having arrived to 
*'take care of Arline,” thore could be no im- 
propriety in bis sleeping bencath the same 
roof as his eousin's step-daughter. 

Truth to easy, the doctor's wife was far 
more appreciated by him than by Arline, who 
kept entirely to her own rooms, and seemed 
$0 care nothing for Mrs. Weet's society. 

A letter from Ronald Fenton orossed the 
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one Digby penned on that firet evening sfter 
his consin’s death ;-and when.be,bad read his 
friend’s.epietle, yonng Rashton felt ibankfol 
his own, with its important tidings, had been 
delayed, for Ronaid announced his engage- 
ment with Mons Rose; and Digby knew quite 
well the sorpples which would have forbidden 
the young clergyman’s proposing to her had 
he guessed ahe was the granddaughter of the 


‘man to whom he had promised the colonial 


merchant to:make & late atonement. 

‘‘J¢. seems wenderfal,” wrote Ronald, ‘' that 
I should bs so happy. . Mona will understand 
my word ia pledged to devate my life to find- 
ing Will Treviyn’s heirs,and she does not 
feel atraid.to face the prospect. We may bave 
to epend years op the quest. It may prevent 
our having a settled home and duties of our 
own, but we shall be together, and I am not 
afraid to risk it.” 

The old Sqnuire’s funeral was attended {by 
allthe county. Oxe and all showed the last 
mark of respect to hia memory; but none of 
those who had known her from her childhood 
regretted Ariine's loss of position. 

‘Poor Mr, Rushton was devoted to her,” 
said one gentleman to Digby; ‘‘ bat she never 
seemed te have much heart. We all used to 
Bay Bhe was nod worthy her parents.” 

The very day after the faoneral there was a 
strange meeting in Mr. Fenton's private sii- 
ting-room at the Weséern Hotel, 

Ronald waa eager to deliver op his trust, 
He had not been idle in the last few days. A 
visit to Denmark Hill told kindhearted Lionel 
Trovlyn of the discovery of his cousine, and 
that good-natured. individaal ab once declared 
he should be delighted to be present at the 
opening of the woncerfal box; and that his 
wife would gladly receive the twins on a visit 
aa long or short as they pleased to make ié; 
that they might also attend the important 
osremony. 

There was no question of identity. The 
papers delivered by the old Squire to Dr, 
Weat proved beyond doubt that the late Mra. 
Rushton bad been William Treviyn's widow, 
and that only two children survived of ker 
firss marriage, Arline and Elfreda. Proofs of 
the latter’s marriage to George Ross, and of 
the births of their twin daughters were forth: 
coming. 

Hester Dixon might go back to Natal as 
s00n as she pleased, for her plot had failed at 
every point. 

Angered at ber master’s passing her off and 
trusting hia treasure to acomparative stranger, 
the widow had resolved to be beforeband 
with Mr, Fenton, and, finding ont the heirs 
d William Treviyn, exact a heavy bribe from 
them. 

She had not received a penny, and might 
connt her expedition to England as an nutter 
failure, and rather an expensive one to boot; 
for though Mrs. Cooper had given her a free 
passage for her services. as nurse On thy voysge, 
her researches and travela in quest of the 
heiresses had coat her not a little. 

Digby Rashton felt just a little sorry for 
Arline on the important day. She came to 
the Western” Hotel sione. Evidently she 
recogniced the fact that her husband was not 
one who could be received by her kindred. 

Calm, statuesquely beautifal, she walked 
into the ‘room alone, bowing to Dr. West, 
Digby, and the Kesterton lawyer, Mr. Dake, 
who had been requested to attend as a legal 
authority in the division of the treasure; bat 
she took no notice of the two young girle who 
sat-with pretty Mrs. Trevlyn, or of Ranald 
Fenton and Lionel Treviyn, who were on 
either side of the immense chest, which 
looked more likes cofiinthan ever, standing on 
the long mahogany table. “ 

Arline envied those giria intensely—yonng, 
beautifal, with their furnre all before them. 
The one soon to be mistresa of Digby Place; 
the other engaged to a young clergyman with 
seven thousand a year in his own tight. 

What did they want with William Trevlyn’s 
treacure? A daughter, surely, stood nearer 
to the dead man than any grandchildren. 





penough witheui it. 


Tae twins were engaged to men of wealth 
and position. She—Arline—was tied to a 
husband. who would never work for himeeif, 
and would only treat her fairly well when 
ahe kept him in luxury, 

Five hundred a year would never satisfy 
Horace Clifton. It would only be juat if she 
received the whole, not the half of the treasure 
in shat wonderfal chest. 

Digby introduced her to Ronald Fenton, and, 
fancying from his mild features and almoat 
boyish expression he could be as wax in her 
hands, Aziins made an effort to obtain ber 


wish. 


‘* 16 is ridiculons for these gizls,” sho waved 
her hand acornfuliy to where the twing:eat on 
either cide of Mrs. Trevlyn, '‘to claim any 
portion of my father’s property, They were 
nos even born when he died ; everything ought 
to be mine,” 

Ronald bowed. He really hardly knew how 
#0 answer this beantiinl imperions woman. 
De was thankful that Lionei Treviyn tock the 
taek of replying to her on himself. 

“Asa fact,’ said the young man, ocooliy, 
‘*no one can legally claim thia fortune. It 
was left to Mr. Fenton publicly, and if he 
chose he could appropriate ever ativer of it 
without legal penalties. AsI can testify, since 
his return to Enagland, his time bas been 
spent in one long effort to trace my uncle's 
widow and children, It is simply ridiculons 
to question his right to divide the preperty as 
be pleases, tince in the eyes of the law it is 
hia own.” 

“ I should like to observe one thing,” said 
Mr. Dake, quietly. ‘In the case of personal 
property the children of an intestate person 
share equally, irrespective of age, and if one 
is deceased the chiidren divide the parent's 
portion between them, I make no attempt to 
dictate to Mr. Fenton, I only senggest the 
nataral course would be to divide the fortune 
into two equal parts, one to go to this lady,” 
be bowed to Arline, ‘the other to be divided 
between her nieces.” 

The onter case was opened, the inner one 
was unfastened, and, amid breathless exciie- 
ment, the gold was poured on to the table, - 
Bat a surprise awaited the epectators. At the 
bottom of the chest was # folded paper en- 
dorsed “The last will and testament of 
William Treviyn.” 

It had been drawn up in Australia just be- 
fore the dead man started for England. and 
thongh very simply worded, was—Mzr. Dake 
assured his friends—perfectly in role. 

Wiliiam Treviyn directed that if he failed 
to reach England, of which he seemed to have 
doubts, his property was to be realised at 
ence and placed in the funds. Hie widow was 
to enjoy the intereat of the whole until she 
died, and the principal was to be divided 
equally between his daughter Eifreda and his 
son, If either of thease two died before their 
mother the whole property was to pass to the 
survivor. Arline’s name was nod so much ag 
mentioned, 

It’s ridiculous!" said Arline, aoldiy. “A 
will like that can’é stand. My rights are far 
euperior to those cf my sister's children. 1 
claim ry father's fortune, and I will have it, 
it I put the wholes affair into Chancery.” 

“You can't do thai,” ssid Mr. Dake, 
shontly. ‘‘ The property in point of jaw is 
Mz. Fenton's. Your case won't hold water.” 

“JT think I can in & measure explain ths 
will,’ said Lionel Trevlyn. ‘“ My uncle left 
England before the birth of hia youngess 
child. Of course the news was writien to 
him, but this will was evidently written under 
great depression of spirits, and naturally at 
such & time & man's thoughts would turn to 
the children who-were old enough to miss him 
and write him loving letters rather than toa 
babe he had never seen.” 

For the first time Mona epcke; taking her 
sister’a band as though to draw her forward, 
ahe enid, gently,— 

‘We do not want money, Weare hsppy 
I wish—sand I am gure 
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Elfy agrees with me—that cur aunt ehould 
have a share.” 

“Yes,” acquiesced Eify, ‘I should like it 
to be juat as though we had not found this 
will, I am sure Mr. Rashton”—and she 
biushed rosy red—" will consent.” 

Bat this was too much for Arline. 

‘Consent !” she cried, scornfuily. ‘ He 
ought to give up every penny. Ie it not 
enough that he has Digby Place and every 
farthing of the late Squire's income? Why 
should he wish to rob me of my father's for- 
tune also?” 

‘* He does not,” said Digby, gravely. “ Be- 
lieve me, Arline, I will gladly join in any 
scheme for making over a portion of this 
wealth to you.” 





CHAPTER XxX., AND LAST, 


Antiye Cuirron never touched a penny of 
her favber’s fortune. She left the Western 
Hotel to join her husband. Whether she was 
too full of thought to notice how she walked, 
whether she was reckless and did not care 
what happened, was never known. Crossing 
the Strand rapidly at a very crowded part che 
was knocked down. A oab passed over her 
before the bystanders could appear, and she 
was picked up dead. A letter in her pooket 
addressed to Miss Rashton, Digby Pisce, 
Kesterton, was the only clue to her identity, 

News of her untimely fate was sent at once 
to the little Hertfordshire village and for- 
warded by Mrs. Hobbs to her new master, 
who was just then enjoying the hospitality of 
Lionel Trevlyn, 

* After life's fisful fever she sleeps well.” 
That was the firat thought which came to 
Digby as he read the news. His second, that 
Horace Clifton would be terribly disappointed. 

Is was a cad reficction that in all the world 
no one would mourn for Arline except her 
husband. In all the world only one person 
would regret her, and he not for her own loss, 
bat because withcut her he was deprived of 
sharing her wealth. Then, looking forward 
to the future that must have been Arline’s as 
the wife of a criminal, thinking of the dark 
pages there muet have been in her life if spent 
with Horace Clifton, Digby could feel almost 
thankful che was taken. 

Taey laid ber to rest in Kesterton church- 
yard. Tne bell which had tolled so recently 
for the old Squire rang out a knell for his 
daughter. 

Horace Olifion made no sign, enforced no 








claim on those beautiful remains, and so the | 


ordering of Arline’s funeral fell entirely to 


Digby; and when in time a marble cross ' 


marked her last home, it bore no allusion to 
her fatal marriage, bat descrided her simply 
as the youn;est child of William Trevlyn, 
Esq, and the beloved adopted daughter of 
James Rashton, of Digby Piace. 

As soon as he could break away from the 
multiplicity of business crowded upon him 
Digby returned to Slingham. He found his 
mother had completely changed her note, and 
was row as delighted at hia engsgement as 
she had been dismayed. She meant to go on 
living at the Grey House, but had promised 
Eify to pay a long visit some day to Digby 
Piace. 

As for Mrs. Belton, she was simply en- 
chanted at the prospect of the double wed- 
diog, though it would deprive her at one 
stroke of her governess, her organist and 
favourite companion; but then bright, sun- 
shiny spirite like Mabel’s do not measure their 
own loss, but others’ gain. 

Digby Rashton had a brilliant ides. Digby 


End was so far from K-eterton that many 


people made much ado about the difficulty of 


ton to give op the poverty-stricken living of 
— and become the firet Vicar of Digby 
nd? 
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Money, which can do much in this world, 
even conquers such difficulties as the scarcity 
of land and the slowness of builders. 

Digby gave the choicest site on his estate, 
and, m0 expenee being spared, it came about 
that the firat anniversary of Elfy’s wedding. 
day was also the date of the consecration of 
the church, and the ficst christening in the 
new edifice was that of James Rashton, the 
heir of Digby Piace, by the Rev. Charles 
Belton, his father’s old schoolfellow. 

Some people wondered Mr. Fenton was not 
appointed to the new living, that the twin 
sisters might live near each other, but Ronald 
felt that with his wealth he ought not to fill 
& post that would be a blessing to a needy 
fellow clergyman. 

Ronald and hie wife believed they had a 
mission to the distant lands where the for- 
tune was made which the repentant colonial 
merchant had bequeathed to the young 
chaplain. 

Very soon, therefore, after Mr. Belton had 
settled at Digby End, Mona and her husband 
sailed for Africa. The grandchild of the man 
he so cruelly wronged has stood by Mr. 
Griegson's grave and breathed her forgiveness. 
There in that distant seaport town Ronald 
Fenton labours for men’s souls, and his wife 
spends in charity a large portion of the 
wealth which came to her through A Late 
ATONEMENT. 

[THE END.] 








JASPER PALLISER’S 
GRANDDAUGHTER, 
eae 
CHAPTER VI.—(continued.} 


' Bo glad to see you at last, Mr. Rogers,” 
phe said, kindly, ‘‘ Lady Vane, how do you 
do? Your niece is here, I hope? Let me 
introduce Mr. Rogers, an old friend of mine, 
to yor.” 

And Jim Rogers found himself bowing to 
the handsome woman glittering with 
diamonds his hostess had just shaken hands 
with. 

Something in his face and manner pleased 
Lady Vane, who had a weakness for good 
looking young men evem yet, and she smiled 
kindly at him, and in her usual pleasant easy 
manner drew him at once into conversation, 
potting him instantly at his ease, and making 
him think her the most charming of women, 
and Jim, when at his ease, was a good talker, 
fall of wit and humour, so Lady Vane was 
delighted with her new scquaintance. 


“You knew Lady Acorington abroad ? 


What a delightfal woman she is. You have 
been in Australla? Jast come from there, 
Indeed!"’ she went on in her usual voluble 
style, giving Jim no time to answer her 
numerous questions. **Do you know many 
people here to-night, Mr. Rogers? Have you 
not been dancing? There is—rather a mix- 
turc—a good many strargers—people one 
does not often meet in the room, I dare say 
some——” 

‘Indeed, I know no one,” he interrupted, 
“To me it seemsa very brilliant party.’ 

‘* And go it is,” she cried; ‘‘a very charming 
party. See! there is Lady Yorke. Isn't she 
lovely ? the dark beauty in the maze brocade 
and gold embroidery. 
Fane, another of our beauties. How well that 
blae gauze becomes her, and those soft white 
plumes, and there——"’ 

* Bat—bat who is that?" asked Jim, 
breathlessly. ‘‘ S1e is lovely if you like, the 


| gitlin a white dress with pink flowers, and 
attending church there. He was richer than he | 
had ever dreamed of, why should he not build | 
and endowanew charch at the more distant part | 
of the little hamlet, and induce Charles Bel. ' 


silver embroidery. See! she is coming to- 
wards us.” 

‘* That. She with the pearl ornaments and 
& diamond star?"' asked Lady Vane with a 
gratified smile, 

“é Yeas ? uw 

“ Ah, that is my niece. Nella, let me in- 


And there is Lilian | th 





troduce Mr. Rogers to you. Lady Accrington 
te!la me she knew him well abroad,”’ 

Nella bowed and smiled pee. Jim 
Rogers, who seemed almost stunned by her 
beauty, faltered out a few words, and almost 
trembled when he realised he had had the 
audacity to ask this lovely creature for a 


dance. 

She looked at her card. 

* Fortunately, I have a dance left,” she 
said ; ‘in fact the very next one, Mr. Rogers, 
if you are not engaged for it.” 

Engaged! What engagement would have 
kept him from dancing with her? He could 
hardly believe in hie good fortune when he 
found himeelf with his arm round Nella’s 
slim waist gliding round the room to the 
strains of the new waltz. 

He was a good dancer, though of late years 
he had not often indulged in the amusement, 
Nella, who was, as all young girls should be, 
extremely fond of the amuzement, especially 
with a good partner, enjoyed her waltz ex- 
ceedingly, and when it was over to Jim's great 
joy ber partner for the next dance did not 
appear, so the two sat together in a quiet 
corner, to which Jim, ing she might elude 
the eyes of the individ whom he made no 
doubt was searching frantically and vainly 
for her, had led her, and there they chattered 
away together for several minutes, Jim, 
having recovered his gelf-possezssion, making 
himeelf as agreeable to Nelia as he had done 
to Lady Vane. 

And all the time they talked his eyes 
drank in her beauty eagerly. How lovely, 
how high bred she was, how reficed and 
Celicate, how sweet and low were the tcre3 of 
her voice, her silvery laughter, how bright 
and gracious her smile! 

Never had honest Jim Rogers in his wildest 
dreams imagined such beauty. He seemed to 
be gazing into the face of an ange!, for surely 
no mere woman was ever £0 fair as the girl 
before him ! 

His glimpse of paradise was soon over, how- 
ever, the spot where he had so cleverly hid hie 
divinity was discovered, and a moment Jater 
he had to resign Nella to a fair, simpering 
youth with pink cheeks and white eye-lashes, 
who Jim felt a vehement desire to aceault on 
the spot, and who for the moment he regarded 
with the fiercest hatred. He stood and 
watched Nella for some moments, then like 2 
wise man made his way back to Lady Vane, 
and presently had the honour of taking that 
lady to the supper-room, and so favourable 
was the impression he made on her tbat 
she—for she loved new acquaintances, and 
there was a freshness about Jim Rogers that 
delighted her, graciously expressed a hope that 
he would call in Belgrave-equare, and later on 
in the evening Jim, who lingered about her 
chair, was rewarded for his attentions by 
obtaining another dance with Nella. 

Needless to say he went home as deeply ia 
love as ever man was, and dreamt all night of 
Nella’s blue eyes and sweet smile. Just after 
he had seen Lady Vane and her god. daughter 
into their carriage, and they had driven «ff, 
private hansom dashed up to Lady Accring- 
ton's door, and two men got ont of it. Withs 
feeling of re ce Jim recognised Lord 
Rossallyn, and his constant companion— Cp- 
tain Graham. 

‘*Is Lady Vane still here, do you know?” 
he asked of one of the servants. 

 Jast this moment gone, my lord,” replied 


e@ man. 

** Oh, indeed ?*’ he said. ‘* Well, George,” re- 

tnrning to his friend, ‘‘ we must put in an sp- 
ce, I suppose.” 

And the two men sauntered into the now 
half empty ballroom, Graham saying some- 
thing in & light tone about being “ off duty” 
| — Rossallyn replied by a careless langb, 

pg,— . 

“Who's that fellow who stared at us £0 
fiercely as he came in?” for be had caught 
Jim's eye, i 

‘Never saw the chap before—a colonial 
friend of Accrington’s, I should jadge by bis 
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get up,” returned the cther, “‘ There has been 
@ queer lot of people here to-night I fancy.” 

“Lady Vane—he must know her then,” 
mattered Jim, gloomily, looking after 
Rossallyn. ‘I'm glad she is gone; he is not 
the sort of fellow any good girl should know, 
mach less an angel like that.” 

. And Jim away with a lowering 
row. 

* What a very pleasant man Mr. Rogersis,"” 
said Lady Vane, leaning back in the carriage 
comfortably. ‘‘ Did he tell you anything abeut 
himself, Nella? Did you him?” 

“ Yes, I thought him very nice—very unlike 
most men one meets,"’ replied Nella. ‘No, 
he said very listle about himself; only 
that he had known Sir Harry in Australia. 
ot D very pleasant indeed," and she 
sighed. 

“Poor child! I am afraid you have not 
evjoyed your evening very muob,” said Lady 
Vane. “I wonder what detained Rosaallyn? " 

Nella started, To tell the truth she was not 
thinking of Rossallyn. 

“Oa! I enjoyed myself very much, aunt,” 
she replied. ‘ Roderick said he might not be 
able to come. He is going away to the 
north to-morrow morning for a few days, 
and starts early, in a few hours, in fact now, 
for it is morning already. Bvsides, I don’t 
think Roderick cares for balls.” 

“ He cares abont going out with you, though, 
Iam sare,’ said Lady Vane. ‘ Do you know 
why he is going to Scotland, Nella?” 

* On business," replied the girl, thought. 
fally. ‘Do you know, auntie, I have fancied 
for the last few days that something is 
troubling Roderick. He—he seems so pre- 
Occup I wonder——” 

And she paused. 

‘Men have always something to think 
about, my dear,’’ answered Lady Vane. “I 
have not noticed anything in Rossallyn's 
manner. By the way, I asked that Mr. 
Rogers to call," 

“ Did you?” replied Nella, indifferently ; 
evidently she was not psying much attention 
to Lady Vane’s words; then she added, 
quickly, ‘' It’s strange Mr. Parker has told 
us no more about that new claimant, aunt.” 

‘* Most likely he'll hear nothing more about 
him,” replied Lady Vane, easily. ‘ Here we 
are at home at last. How tired lam!" 





‘OHAPTER VII. 
TESSA’S STORY—-WHO SHE WAS, 


Mrs. Macponatp and her newly.found friend 

reached Brighton without further accident on 
the morning of their flight from London. The 
younger woman sat daring the whole of the 
journey cowering in a corner of the carriage, 
with her veil drawn closely over her face, and 
her large cloak wrapped round her as if she 
atill feared to be met and recognised by some 
secret enemy, and, arrived at their destina- 
tion, it became evident to Mrs. Macdonald 
that the poor girl was worn out, and that 
a excitement might bring on a serious 
illness, 
_ Bo she pai her to bed in a small room lead- 
ing out of her own bedroom, and to which 
there was no access save by passing through 
that apartment, concocted a composing 
draught from the contents of her little 
American travelling medicine chest, insisted 
cn her swallowing a basin of strong soup, 
and in an hour or two she had the satisfaction 
of eeeing her charge in a sound and apparently 
dreamless slumber. 

‘* What would Silas say to it all?" she 
thought, as she gazed at the akceping girl. 
“ He said I was safe to be meeting with ad- 
ventures, but he never reckoned on euch an 


adventure as this! I suppose she’il tell me | 


ail about herself when she feels sironger, and 


I'm pretty certain she'll tell me the trath. I | 


hope I've done right—yes, I’m sure I have; 
anyway, she'd have been buried alive—alive,"’ 
Amanda shuddered. “If she'd not 








revived and I'd not been shere and taken her 
away when she recovered, my belief is she'd 
have died really of fright, or those men would 
have murdered her! Poor girl! who could 
hurt one so beautifal, so he)pless as she is?” 

It was indeed a beautifal face that mest 
Mrs, Macdonald's gazs as she contemplated 
the sleeping girl. The dark silky eyelashes 
fringing her haz:l eyes swept she oval cheeks, 
the curved lips were parted in sleep, showing 
the small white teeth behind them ; the ont- 
line of the deiicate featares, the clearly-out 
profile, was perfect. 

She was pale and worn now from terror 
and suffering, but in health, Mrs. Macdonald 
thought, must possess a complexion rich, 
warm and transparent, and the dark aubarn 
bair crowned & classically-shaped head and 
broad, intelligent brow. Her hands were 
small and white, a glance at them showed 
Mrs, Macdonald they had been unused to 
hard work. What had been her station in 
life, her calling, her occupation ? 

Mrs. Macdonald felt intensely curious and 
anxious to learn her history. 

Very little conversation passed between 
them that day. She lay in a quiet, drowsy 
state watching Amanda as she flitted about 
tbe rooms unpacking her boxes and arranging 
everything comfortably. 

Now and then tears filled her eyes, and she 
sighed deeply, but not till evening came did 
she volunteer to impart her siory to her new 
friend; then, after Amanda had brought 
her some coffee and taken a seat beside her 
she began to speak. 

‘How good you are!” she said, earnestly, 
raising her clear hazsl eyes to her face. 
‘- How few would treat a stranger, a poor 
waif of whom she knew nothing, not even 
the name, as you have treated me! I owe 
you my life, madame, more than my life. 
How shall I ever show you how gratefal I am 
to you?" 

‘* By getting well and strong and letting me 
help you to punish those horrible wretches 
we saw yesterday,” replied Mirs. Macdonald, 
lightly. 

She shaddered, 

* My own foneral! It is not often a person 
can say they have witnessed what others 
believed to be sthat—and to think if it had not 
been for you, I——” 

And she paused and covered her face with 
her hancs, and for the firat time Mrs. Mac- 
— perceived on her fioger a wedding- 
ring 

“You are married!'’ she ejaculated in 
some surprise. 

She dropped her hands as if atung. 

‘*‘ Married—yes, Iam married, I believe— 
and yet— Listen, madam,” she said, wildly, 
“ listen, and I will tell you my story, my 
sad, miserable story, and then, perhaps, you 
will be able to discover from it what at pre- 
sent I cannot understand, namely, why my 
ae Rocco Cassone, tried to take away my 

e ” 


She paused @ minute; then fixing her_eyes 
on Armanda, she began,— 

“I was born in Italy, of Italian parents. 
My father had a small property near Naples, 
my mother was an orphan of good family. I 
oan remember neither of them very distinotly, 
however, for I was but three years old when 
they died, and then I was taken by my aunt, 
Rococo Cassone's wife, to live with her and her 
husband. 

“The first four years of my life passed 
not unhappily. My aunt wasa kind woman, 
and for a companion I had a nephew of Rooco 
Cassone’s, also an orphan, and about seven 
years my senior. He was, and always has 
been, very good to me, Au! if he had been 
with me now, all this misery would never 
have fallen on me, he would have protected 
me from them!” 

She stopped a moment and wiped the tears 
from her eye*, then proceeded,— 


wanted someone to take care of his house, 
and as he found I wasabie to do it he kept me 
with him, sending me regularly twice a week 
to the neighbouring town, under Giovanni's 
care, where I was taught music and singing, 
and insisting on my ae all she time not 
taken up byemy household duties in the 
cultivation of my vei.e 

‘* My uncle was a cold, grasping, avaricious 
man, and, as I soon learn’, intended to make 
me & public singer, mach to Giovanni's indig- 
nation, who bade him remember I was a lady, 
and not of the class from which public singers 
in Italy usually come. He socffed at the 
objection, and at the idea that my life was to 
be passed in idleness and ease, I must work, 
he said, I was a beggar without a farthing, and 
that he had no intention of supporting me. 

*‘ He and Giovanni had a quarrel over the 
matter, high words passed between them. 
My cousin loved me, and wished one day to 
make me his wife; but Rooos Cassone laughed 


} @t the idea, treated it as a boyish folly, and 


sent his nephew away to Venice till such 
time as he was cured of it. 

“My poor Giovanni! who, up to the 
present day, if he .be etill alive, loves me 
as he loved me years ago. Ah! if I had 
only loved him—if I had only known the 
worth of his love—of his strong, generous 
heart! but I was a child almost then, though 
I was not tc remain a child much longer, and 
I did not understand his worth. 

* About a year later an English artist came 
to our village and took up his quarters at the 
little inn. He was tall, fair and handsome, 
with a golden-coloured moustache and beard, 
and blue eyes—a veritable sun god I thought 
him. Well! Ah! why need I go on, why 
tell the rest? He met me one day, and cast 
on me a look of hamble admiration ; the next 
day and the next we met again, he spoke, we 
became friends—we—Ah ! and ehe threw up 
her hands pageionately, it wae the old old 
story, Madam, old as the world is old! I 
loved him, he pretended he loved me, and, 
fool that I was, I believed him. 

‘*8o0 many weeks passed,” she went on, 
after a shors pause, ‘‘and all that time, 
though we met daily, my uncle had no know- 
ledge or suspicion of what was going on; he 
was busy amongst his patients, he was 4& 
doctor, I forgot to tell you, and was con. 
stantly away from home. I dreaded the day 
when he should learn all! It was not mach 
longer deferred, One afternoon, when, grown 
bold from long impunity, my lover had come 
into the garden of my uncle’s hcuse, and was 
talking 0 me beneath the orange trees, with 
my hand in his, Dr. Cassone euddenly ap- 
pees before us. He asked my lover, with 

onical politeness, his eyes glowing like live 
coal, with suppressed rage, his bueiness, and 
bade me in a harsh voice to go away into the 
house. | 

‘I had no choice but to obey. I went to 
my room, trembling with terror, and it was 
many days before I saw my unole again, and, 
for all those days, 1 remained looked up in 
my room, a prisoner. What my life was like 
after this you may imagine. My uncle put 
the wors) possible construction on my conduct, 
told me my character was gone, that I had 
disgraced him, and that my lover had gone too 
—had deserted me, and sccffzd at the idea 
that he had ever intended to marry me. He 
had sent him cff—forbidden him the house, 
he said I should never marry him even if he 
wished it as much as I vowed he did. I 
should never see him more ! 

‘* Would I had never seen him more, bat 
that was not to be. Soon he made his appear. 
ance in the village again, and found means of 
communicating with me. He urged me to fly 
with him—to marry him seoretly; sesured 
me that De. Cassone had no legal power to 
forbid it, besonght me to trust myself to him. 
For a while I resiated; then, my life growing 
more and more intolerable, I consented, We 





** When I was about fourteen my aunt died, 
and for a little while there was a talk of 
sending me into a convent; bat my unole 


fled together, and next day were married in 
Naples. 1¢ was in a smali church on the out. 


| pkirta of the town that the wedding tock place ; 
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and, to my surprise, on looking ai the pricat 
who had performed it, I recognised him. He 
waa & man with whom Giovanni had hada 
quarrel, the rights of which he had nevor tcld 
me, and for whom people in our neighbour- 
hood had not a good word to say. 

“T shivered as I looked at hfm, but his 
dark, cruel eyes met mine without a shade of 
recognition in them. It seemed to me an 
evil omen, however, that he should havea per- 
formed the marriage ceremony; thongh my 
huvband laughed at me for it, I contd not for 
& long time get rid of the disagreeable im- 
pression, 

“We went on to Nice the day after our 
marriage, and from there my husband wrote 
to Dr, Cassone, telling him of what had taken 
place, and I wrote, begging hia forgiveness, 
No letters came in answer, Evidently, my 
uncle had cast me off, and intended to have 
nothing more to do with me! I oared bat 
little, for I was very very happy. Yes, during 
the first few montha of my married life I was 
happy, but a change soon came. 

‘* My husband, at first so fond, so attentive 
to me, by little and little grew cold, and tired 
of me, Do what I could to please him, I 
could not succeed, and soon he neglected me 
openly; left me for hours and days alone, and 
at length I learned that not only was I no 
longer loved, but thas I was supplanted, that 
I had a rival, that another woman had stolen 
my husband's heart from me! His heart!” 
and she langhed bitterly, ‘ Had he a heart? 
Could he love? Yon shall judge. 

‘Like most southern women’s, my temper 
was quick and jealons, Madame, when I 
learnt that I was betrayed, I did not hide my 
feelings, but gave vent to them. Thera was & 
terrible scene between me and my husband. 
Hs laughed scornfally at yo! anger and 
jealousy ; aeserted his right to please himself; 
vowed he would be no woman's slave—cer- 
tainly not mine; and then, his wrath rising, 
he cursed me and flung me from him vidlently, 
leaving the house in a storm of rage, 

*' When I saw him again, he was calm, He 
seémed to have forgotten what had passed 
between us; he was cheerfal—gay even—and 
treated me as if there had been no quarrel 
betwéen us. He had had letters from England 
shat appeared to have given him pleaenré, and 
I beard him whistling and singing in hid 
studio that day as I had nob heard him for 
many weekg, 

‘A month later and he did not return from 
an expedition to Monte Carlo in time for 
dinner, as I had expected him to. The 
evening and night paased—all the next day 
and the nexi—then came the post with a 
letter from him. I read it and fell in a 
swoon on the floor. He had left me for 
ever! 

"TI canvot bear even now. after the lapae of 
seven long years, to think of the days that 
followed, Madame, the anguish, the shame, 
the misery I soffered. Let it pass, I lived 
through it—I did not die—but when, after a 
long illners, I regained my healsh, and found 
myself penniless and alone in the world, I 
found also that my love for my husband was 
dead, and imatead a feeling of contempt 
and hatred for him had taken poszession of 
my heart. Contempt for myself too, that I 
conid haveloved one so mean, 20 heartless, so 
anutterably wicked. 

“'T never heard of or from him again, from 
that day to this, I have never set eyes on 
him, and whether he be dead or aliveI know 
not. When I regained my health, the few 
acquaintances I had—and my husband though 
he knew many people at Nice, had introduced 
meé to nons of them—had left the place, and 
I hegan fo cast about for the means cf earning 
my bread. I conld sing. I had a goed voice, 
well cultivated, and at a local theatre I pre- 
sently got a small engagement, and for two 
yeara I wandered from plase to place with a 
travelling company, supporting myself by my 
singing. 

'* Suddenly, as I was leaving the theatre at 
Genoa one evening, Giovanni, my cousin, met 


me, told me my uncle wished to be reconciled 
to me, and entreated me to come home, He 
(Giovanni) had heard of my misfortane and 
sought me everywhere, and by a chance had at 
Iast found me. §o, being unableto withstand 
his entreaties, I consented to return with 
him to Naples, at which p'ace Dr. Cassone 
was now living. 

“My uncle received me With kindness, 
There was a strange change in his manner 
towards me, and I often in vain had to com: 
prehend why he treated me with such far 
greater consideration than of yore. He was 
poorer than when I had left him, I found, 
and had sold his little property. Giovanni was 
constantly away with hia regiment which waa 
stationed at Ancona, and I fancied that my 
companionship was perhaps acceptable to my 
uncle, as well aa the money [I earned by 
singing, for, contrary to Giovanni's wishes, 
bat following Dr, Cagsone’s advice, I still con- 
méinusd my work. 

‘* A year. ago I suddenly lost my voice, and 
though my uncle and other dostora did all 
they conld to restore it, their efforis were 
unavailing, and the loas threw a great damp 
on our spirits besides revealing to me a secret 
T had half suspected before. Dr. Cassone was 
& ruined man—the money I earned was all we 
had to depend on! 

‘* Aa time went on and I got no better, he 
grew silent and restless and, I could see, waa 
resolving some scheme or another in bis mind, 
At length he suggested that we should try a 
complete changs of climate for the restora. 
tion of my voice—go to Paris and then to 
London. The change he believed or affeated to 
believe might cure me, and, muck against my 
better jadgmend, six months ago we started for 
Fravce, 

‘* Taat some business above and beyond the 
ostensible one had induced my unole to 
undertake this journey, I bad more than a 
suspicion, but what that business was, I had 
and: have little idea, however. Arrived in 
Paris, he became eaddenly much more cheer- 
fal, and expressed a certainty that in London, 
where he intended to conzalt a phyaician, an 
oldfriend of hie, that man we saw, about my 
oase, my cure would be aompleted, 

**] was loth to go to England, I dreaded it; 
for was not the man who haé-ruined and de- 
serted me an Englishman? Bnt Dr. 
Oassone wasdetermined on it, and, rather than 
anger him, I consented. 


“Two months ago we reached England, 
and fora while we remained at Dover, my 
uncle constantly going up and down to 
London, and sometimes remaining away for 
a day or two. Then. about 'a month ago, he 
brought hia friend, Dr. Bonetti; to eee me; 
and after a consultation it was decided we 
should move to town. 

“I found myself at the end of our journey 
in 8 miserable, gloomy, ditty houre in what 
seemed to me must be a very poor quarter of 
the great city. When I asked my unole the 
rearon of this, he said he wished me to bs 
near Bonnetti’s, who lived within a stone’s- 
throw of us. 

“Qh! how I hated the place! I felf an 
oppression on my chest, a whirling in my 
brain, and, the very next morniog after our 
arrival, woke up with burning fever and a 
sense of depression and weakness I had never 
hefors experienced. Day by dsy I grew 
worse, my mind aa well as my body seemed 
affected. Hourly I grew weaker arid weaker, 
and as time passed on I became horribly 
afraid of Bonnetti and of my anole too. 

‘' They whispered mysteriously together. I 
felé sure I wag the subject of their talk. I 
heard scraps of conversation I could not 


I begged for a nurse, a companion, but was 
refused. I implored to ba taken to another 
house, I eaid the place I was in was killing 
me. My remonstrances were treated ag the 
idle fancies of a sick brain. A third dootor 
was called in, but did nothing for me. Death 
seemed not far off. I sometimes felé it was 





understand, but which I knew related to me- 





near, and yet I had no specific diseass, What 
wae killing ree? 

‘One day my uncle and Bounetti entered 
my room at an early hoor, and I plainly could 
see something was about to happen, They 
came to my bedside, and, atser fesiing my 
pulse with unusual care, asked me if I felt 
strong enough to move, for, if so, they had 
decided to take me into #hs country. I 
jumped at the idea. I longed to ba out of the 
dull, gloomy city, and in the midat of ficids 
and trees once more. I counted the hours till 
we should be starting. 

‘‘Next morning we set ont, bai. hardly had 
I got into the cab shan I waa ceized with a 
terrible faintness, I fell back, and remember 
no more till I opened my eyes snd foun? 
myself on the bed in the room where you, 
madame, firat saw me, 

* After that my remembranos of events 
grows indistinot. An intolerable feeling of 
weight on my brain crushed ma down. FI 
remember seeing my unole and Bonnetii 
standing by my bedside, aud on one occasior 
the strange doctor I have mentioned, bus 
could neither speak nor move. 

‘**T remember heating my uncle say ‘ She ia 
dead!’ and then, save ag in & dream, I re- 
msmber nothing more till I awoke suddeniy 
as if some great weight had been lifted from 
me, and saw you beside ms, Now, madame, 
oan you solve my riddle? Way did Rocso 
Cassone try to take away my life?” 

‘* My dear child, are you certain-—." began 
Mes. Maedonald. 

“Certain! Ag sure as my name is Tessa 
Vasari. Madame, I half suspected it at frat ; 


later on, when I grew too feeble to resiet,t 


kuew that every dose of medicine they gave 
me aggravated my symptoms; and when they 
thought I did not hear or could not under 
stand, they let fall words that toid me bub too 
plainly their villainous intentiors. Bat why 
did they doit? What advantage to tham—ic 
Rosco Cassone—would my death be?” 


—_— 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MADE KNOWN TO EACH OTHER. 


‘‘ WHeEn is Roscallyn going to retarn, Nelle, 
my love?" said Lady Vane, one day to her 
goddaughter, about a week after the ball ai 
Lady Acorington’s; ‘' that buziness in Scot- 
land ia kesping him a long time.”’. 

‘' T heard from him yesterday, Aunt Delia," 
replied Nella, thougktfally, ‘‘be hopes to be 
back ina few days now, and seems mach pub 
out at being kept away solong, He does not 
say what his business is, I hope when we are 
matried he wilh take me more into his con- 
fidence, aunt,” she added, wistiailly, ‘At 
present it seems to me—I oan hardly explain 
what I mean, but as if, oe I am to be his 
wife, I am to know and to expect to know 
nothing avout his affairs or—or hia daily 
life,” 

‘« You can hardly expect to know muoh fill 
you are married,” replied Lady Vane, rather 
uneasily, for Lord Rosealiyn’sa continued 
absence had made her unoomfortabls, ' Don't 
fret over it, child, he'll be back soon no 
doubt, Meantime, it is lacky Lord Rossallyn 
is nota jealous man, Nella. I: ia well for us 
you have such a devoted admirer in your 
srain as Mr. Rogers to look after us! Ho 
is really too kind. Look at #hese exquisite 
flowers} I said both you and I loved rozes, 
and did you ever see such beanties as these? 
I have been trying at all the libraries to get 
that laa} new novel of Onida's and conldn’t, 
and said so yesterday by chance, and thas you 
wanted ¢o read is, and behold! here is comes 
this morning with Mr, Rogers’ complimente. 
Iwonder if all young men in Australia are 
such preux chevaliers? 1¢ must be a delight- 
fal country if they arel Ge ia coming to 
lunch to.day, you know, and to drive with 03 
atserwards. Nella, I don’t beliove you bali 
appreciate him |” 
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“Yes, I do aunt, be. ie charming; but I 
believe it is you he sdmires,” Janghed Nella. 

‘*Me! nonsense |" replied Lady Vane, quite 
pleased, however, at the idea, for, spite of her 
forty-five yeare, ehe had not given up the idea 
of being admired, by any means, 

‘‘ He snows J am engaged,’’ continued Nella, 
with bluah; ‘‘ bat youn——” 

* Does he know, I wonder!” said Lady 
Vane. 

< course—everyhody doce,’ replied the 
gir ie 

“Hum! it’s nos announced yet, remem- 
ber,’ retorted Lady Vane; ‘‘but, of course, 
-_ likely he Enows,as you say. Neverthe- 

ess—— 

Bat here the subjeot of their conversation 
was announced and entered, and waa received 
by Lady Vane with much warmth, Nella's 
face brightened, and & smile iighted it up as 
she gave Jim Rogers her hand. 

As Lady Vane eaid, is was nice to have such 
& pleaeant acquaintance, she thonghé, one 
co honest and unassuming and fresh as 
Mr. Regersa. There was something about him 
that made one trust and respect him as well 
alike him—so different to the frivolity and 
affectation, the pretence and wozldiiness one 
mes with amongst young men in sooiety, 
Of course his attentions meant nothing. He 
was no doubt aware of her engagement, and 
even if he were not, he would yet surely 
undorstand that—that a young lady in her 
poeition had, as Lady Vane was never tired of 
reminding ber, a Cuty to herself and society to 
perform, and must marry weil. 

And poor Jim Rogere, ag he sat beside Lady 
Vane listening to her flow of eparkling small 
talk, in which Nella now and then joined, 
glancing every other moment at the beautiful 
girl opposite him, with eyes fall of, the deepest 
devotion, every moment feeiing the love he 
entertained for her growing greater and 
stronger, wondering if—if by any strange, un- 
foreseen, unthinkable chance she would ever 
learn how dear she was io him—if ehe would 
ever feel for him alittle of the love he felt for 
her, quite unconscious that the heart he 
coveted, and the hand he would have given 
worlda to call his, were pledged already, and 
to the man who of all the men he had met, 
had impressed him as being the mos heart- 
lees and coldblooded ! 

Poor Jim! he was living in a fool's para- 
dise indeed, hoping where there wag no hope, 
longing vainly for the unattainable ; ignorant 
of the insuperable, insurmountable obstacles 
that lay between him and the object that each 
day seemed to grow dearer-and dearer to him | 

Batso it was! Aud when a week later, 
Lady Vane informed him that ehe and her 


. niece were about to visit the seaside for a 


short time, Jim implored to be allowed to see 
them eafely to their journey’s end, and her 
ladyehip, with a gracious smiis, consented. 

Needless to say that Jim, 22 soon as he had 
seen the ladies safely to their lodgings at 
Brighton, betook himself to an hotel, and 
esiling next morning on bis friends, announced 
that he was so delighted with the place, that 
he had made up his mind to remain there for 
the next few days at least, 

“‘ I¢ will be nice having him here,” thought 
Lady Vane after he had gone, “ There are 
not many men here we know, and Neila likes 
bim,.end really requires someone to cheer her 
up in Roseallyn’s absence.. The poor child ia 
fretting about it, and is ia too bad of him, 
Atser only a few weeks’ engagement, to leave 
her for so long is really too bad. Whatcan his 
business be? No wonder Nella is hurt.” 

Bat Nella was not hurt in the manner 
Lady Vane supposed; bat during Lord 
Roaéallyn’s absence she bad thought over her 
position a good deal, and cver the future 
In Bfore for her. 

Had she really acted ss pradently and 
wisely as Lady Vane was anxious she should 
believe? Were. her feelings towards Lord 
Roasailyn, and his towards her such as they 
sheuld be? Did she Jove him enough? Was 
he the sort of man to make her happy—hband.- 





some, rich, clever and distinguished as he un. 
doubtedly waa? 

The more Nella thoughs of it, the more un- 
easy she became; and the continued absence 
of her lover, hia silence regarding the affaires 
that kept him from her,.and a certain seifish- 
ness and coldness that made itself apparent 
in his lettera in spite of the flattering words 
and expressiong they contained, a lack of 
something—of what, she could not define—in 
them, added to her dcubis and fears, 

Sometimes, though she did her best to put 
such thougbte ont of her head, she found herself 
contrasting Lord Rossallyn with Jim Rogers, 
and wishing that Roderick were more like 
him—as honest and open, as easy to please, 
and as easy to understand. Yes; though 
Rossallyn was & peer, and Jim Rogers a poor 
colonial—a nobody—of whom they knew 
nothing, and who, perhsps, many people 
would say Lady Vane was wrong and foolish 
for taking up ! 

Whilat Jim was idling away his days in 
dangerous blisefalness at; Brighton, fetching 
and carrying for Lady Vane, sunning himeelf 
in the light of Nella’s eyes, watching her 
every look, and plunging deeper and deeper 
each day into a sea of donbts and hopes, fears 
and bewilderments, for her sake, Mesers. 
Howard and Beatson were waiting with some 
impatience for a reply to #wo or three letters 
they had written to their client at the address 
he had given them, to which they had received 
nO answer, and it was not til] Jim had been a 
fortnight at Brighton, and was turning over 
in hisown mind a variety of/exouses for re- 
maining there yet another week, that Messrs, 
Howard and Beatson, having at length dis. 
covered his whereabouts, sent him a letter 
begging him to return to London, and asking 
for an immediate interview. 

Jim read the letter very graropily. 

‘Go to London—leave her! Let me see; 
to-morrow we were to go for a drive, next day 
for a sail, Thursday to a picnic, Friday—I 
might go up on Friday. Hang business! I 
came all the way from home {o see about this 
effair, and now I don't seem to care a straw 
whether I win or lose. I used to think of it 
from morning to night—couldn’t get it out of 
my head. I used to read those old papers 
aud letters over and over again, and wonder if 
they'd settle the question ; and when I took 
them to Howard six weeks ago pretty nearly, 
I recollect I counted the days that must pass 
before I could learn what -they thought of 
them; but since I've known her, I’ve not 
thought about the matter half a dozen times. 
I don’t seem to care about it; I only think 
and care about her. Wiest roakes me so mad 
about ber, 1 wonder? I never cared for any 
girl before; no, not since I was a boy of 
fitteen, and fancied myself in love with Maggy 
Maguire, the red-haired daughter of our chief 
shepherd. Poor Maggic!" 

And he smiled as jhe thoughé of the rosy- 
cheeked, red-haired girl, now ® stout matron 
and the mother of a thriving family. 

‘* Nella seems to have taken possession of 
me somehow,” he went on. “ It's not her 
beanty only, it’aher whole self. She has faults, 
I can see them, I am not blind. She is a little 
worldly, but i¢ is not by nature. She hag 
learnt it from Lady Vane. Her nature is 
generous and unselfish. She is prond, and 
perhaps too apt to despise those she considers 
beneath her, She thinks that I—ah ! perhaps 
if she knew, if it turnedout! By Jove! what 
a fool I am!" and he started up excitedly. 
‘‘Yes, it might make all the difference ; I 
must go off to London at once, on Friday at 
any rate. I—whata blind idiot I have been 
not to see it before! I will goto Howard and 
beg him to hurry on as fast aa possible. Have 
they heard anything, I wonder?" 

And-he took up the letter again. 

“Hum! muss go with him to the other 
periy’s Jawyers—discues tha matter, of 
course —disconaerted them, I daresay we 
have—good case—would I have come so many 
thousand miles it I hadn’t been pretty sure I 





had a good case? Well," and he put away thed 


letter agair, “ I'll be with Howard on Friday, 
I'H write and teil him so." 

“Going to town on Thuredsy evening, are 
you, Mr. Rogera? bot you'll come to the pio- 
nic?” eaid Nella, engerly, next dsy, when Jim, 
walking by her side on the esplanade, pre- 
pounded hie plans. 

‘Certainly I will be at the pio-nic if you: 
wish it—do you?" he repiied. 

“Of course I wieh it,” she laughed, im 


reply. 

‘Then I shall be there; indeed, if youdon's 
wish me to go to town on Thursday I'll not 
go. You've only to esy the word, and I'll 
throw my lawyer over—let my bueiness tako- 
its chance. I—I’d do more than that to pleaso 
you, Miss Danvers!” ke enid. 

“Bot that wouldn’s please me at all,’ 
laughed Neila, a little nervously, for there was 
that in Jim’s manner thst startled ber, “i 
shonld be sorry indeed if, to gratify a wish of 
mine, yeu should do anything to injure your 
busivess ¢ffairs. Lawyers must be’ attended 
to. They are terrible tyrants, ss I know, 
though my lawyer is a good, kind soul, and a 
great friend of mine.” 

* So is mine,” interrupted Jim, ‘I knew 
him at home—in Austrsiia I mean—Howara & 
an excellent fellow. I forgot to leave him my 
address when I left town, and he’s been writ- 
a age after letter to me without getting = 
reply.” 

cs Dear me! Weil, if you've businesa its 
better to hear than not to hear,’ said Nella. 
*t Now I've been expecting letters for days on 
& subject that’s been worrying me, too, a good 
deal, and no letter bas come. Thanks, no > 
you're very kind, but I don't think you could 
help me. Mr. Parker will certainiy write 
when he has the information I require. Ob, 
look! what a very handsome woman that iz 
getting out of the cab there, and what a lovely 
creature her companion is; bri how ill she 
looks, See, she has drawn down her veil ac 
if she did not wish to be looked at. How care- 
ful the other is of her. Foreignere—Ameri- 
cans I should say.” 

It was Mrs. Macdonald and her friend who 
had attracted Nella's attention, 

“* Yes, she is handsome. Not English cer- 
tainly, I didn’t catch sight of the other's 
face,” replied Jim, who had no eyes but for 
Nella’s, beside whom ail others seemed plain 
and uninteresting, and they passed on. 

It was @ heavenly morning, the air was 
fresh and invigorating, the sky olear and 
brights. 

Lady Vane's attention waa engrossed by an 
old admirer who had suddenly appeared on 
the scene. Nella was left to Jim's caro 
entirely, and for an hour they sat together on 
the beach in close and undisturbed talk. 

Jim never forgot that mornivg in after 
years. Then, for the first time, hope rose up 
in his heart, a conviction—net that Nella 
loved him, but that, given the time and 
opportunity, he might win her love. 

Friday morning saw him a) Messrs. Howard 
and Beatson’s cffice. The lawyer met him 
with s smiling face. 

“ We've seen these people, Rogers, and I 
think we've given them a facer,”’ he said. 
“ Never saw a fellow look a0 flabbergasted as 
the old:chap did. We are to be shere again 
at three o'clock to-day, if that will suit you.’ 

“Oh, perfectly! Sorry I kept you without 

an answer to your letters for so long, Howard. 
Will this business be a lengthy one?”’ said 
Jira. 
‘s Well, a» matter of a couple of hundred 
thousand pounds and an ertate can't be 
fought out in an hour or a day, my boy,” 
replied Mr. Howard. ‘‘If the other side 
come to a compromice—thongh I don’t see 
why we should accept a compromise—why 
then——”’ 

“J didn% mean that. I meant, in fact, 
when can I get back to Brighton, Howard?” 
interrupted Jim, with something like a blash. 

“Ob, ho! I see! You've attractions at 
Brighton, have you? Ha, ha! you'll be & 
person of note and of very considerable 
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attractions yourself presently, my boy. So 
take care, B:ware of the fair sex,and of match- 
making mothers in particular, or you'll find 
yourself a benedict in no time. No! Well! 
we won't keep you longer than we oan help, 
Rogers. I should say you might retarn to 
Brighton on Sanday if you're so minded. 
Aad now to business,” 


At the very moment when Jim Rogers], 


entered Mr, Howard's cffice Neila Danvers 
and her maid were taking their places in the 
train from Brighton to London, bound on a 
shopping expedition. 

"I can't get what Roderick wants me to 
wear at Lady Ashley’s here, aunt,’ she said 
that morning to Lady Vane, throwing down & 
letter she had received from Lord Roseallyn 
“I will just ran up tc town with Eatelle and 
see to it myself. { won't even trnet Lorenz 
And—and I think, auntie, I will jast look in 
at Mr. Parker's, and a:k him if he has 
heard anything more about that new 
claimant,'’ 

‘You poor dear child! How you do worry 
yourself. Of courss he hasn't,” laughed Lady 
Vane. ‘*He was a fraud like the others, aa 
he said,” : 

‘‘I—I hardly think so, sometimes, aunt,” 
replied Nelly, thoughtfally, ‘‘and I am sure 
Roderiok thinks there's sometimes in it.'’ 

“My dear Nella!” oried Lady Vane in 
consternation, 

“He does. I feel certain of it from—from 
his manner of writing of it, and from little 
things he lets drop—tshough he says nothing 
directly. Oa! I wish—I wisb," and tears 
filled her eyes, ‘shat he would write of it and 
of other things more openly. I hate bints 
and innuendoes. I shall go to Mr, Parker, 
Aunt Delia ——" 

“Go, by all means, my dear,” replied Lady 
Vane, “bat don't be upjast to Roderick. 
Don’t fall out with him ; remember, he——” 

“Oo! I am not dreaming of falling out 
with him,” replied Nella. “ Well, I shall 
Start at once then, aunt.” 

At half past two on Friday Mr. Howard and 
Jim Rogers lefs the cffisea of the former in 
Lincoln's-inn, and before long were closeted 
with Mr. Parker and his partner in Bedford- 
row, their opponenta’ men of business, The 
interview was a long one, and deeply interest- 
ing tc both parties. Many letters were read, 
old papers and old documents gone through. 
More apd more perplexed and troubled, hide it 
as he might, did the enemy's advocate become, 
aa letter after letter was laid aside, and he 
liatened attentively to Jim Rogers’ clear and 
succinct account of certain events in his past 
life and experiences, and scarcely was the 
interview concluded, when the door of the 
oe may private — was ee hastily 

rown open, and a lady a on the 
threshold. dean: 

“Mr. Parker—oh! I beg your pardon. I 
was told you were alone," cried a voice that 
thrilled through Jim's heart. “ What! Mr. 
Rogers, you here! ” 

And Nella Danvers held out her hand to 
Jim with a happy smile, 

“What, Miss Danvers, you have met—you 
know the gentleman—know who he is?" said 
Mr. Parker io breathless surpriee. 

“I know—yes, I have mst Mr. Rogers 
frequently,” she answered; ‘' but—with 
sudden terror—what? What—what do you 
mean, Mr. Parker ? who is——” 

"iT mean that this gentleman, Mc. James 
Rogers, is the claimant to the Palliser estate 
—yoar estate, my dear young lady—about 
whom I spuke to you scme weeks ago,” he 
teptied, 

(To be continued ) 








Ir ia interesting to hear shat cremation is 
making decided, though neoossarily slow, pro- 
gress in England. 80 much prejadice exists 
against this method of disposing of the dead 
that it is astonishing to fiad that so marked an 
increase has taken place in so short a time, 





THE DARKSHAFT MINE, 
—Oo— 


Every one that knows anything about coal- 
mines knows that the great Darkshaft pit lies 
just on the edge of the town of Broadmere, and 
extends thence far under the sea. 

In the summer of 18— two ladies came to 
Broadmere for the purpose of establishing 
their right to shares in this pit—a right 
which they had recently discovered. They 
were a mother and her daughter, both of them 
beactifal and cultured women, and as they 
had brought letters of introduction to the 
Rector they were soon recognised as belonging 
to onsof the most desirable “sets” of that 
old aristocratic place. 

Indeed, Grace Verner was a universal 
favourite, and before the first winter was over 
it was generally understood that she was the 
promised wife cf the handscme Earnest Glen, 
&® young man of very good family and of great 
promise. He was the head ‘‘ Viewer” of the 
Darkshaft pit, and knew well the richness 
and excelience of ita coal-seams. ‘* Now, the 
Viewer of a large English coal-mine is a 
gentleman; & man of great courage, fore- 
thought and fine engineering skill. He has a 
large salary, lives in good style and good 
society, and exercises a great power, not only 
over the under-viewers, but also in the entire 
management of the pit. 

The marriage had been fixed for Jane, and 
the preperations wereall made. Mes. Verner 
was so certain of her rights being settled by 
that date, that she had instructed her lawyer 
to make ov:r a certain portion of them to her 
daughter as a wedding present, One evening 
Ernest was taking tea with them, and from 
the pleasant room laughter and happy voices 
went floating outward into the shady depths of 
the shrubbery. 

Among thia shrabbery a man was Jurking— 
&@ man with dirty ragged clothing and a face 
passion smitten and every way evil; and 
whenever Mrs, Verner's voice or Grace's laugh 
caught his ear, its expression was almost 
terrible. 

‘‘ITam nothing to them now!” he 
— ‘Bat, we shall see! We shall 
see!” 

He lingered in the thick ehrabbery until 
the moon rose, and he saw Ernest wrap 
Grace in her little white hood and cloak, and 
take her into the garden. Then he orept 
nearer the house and watched Mrs, Verner 
light a candle and go upstairs into a room that 
fronted two ways, one of them towards a 
gable which was thickly matted with an old 
ivy vine. The windows were open on that 
side, and he cautiously ascended. When he 
reached the upper floors Mra. Verner was 
sitting before an old-fashioned seoretary, 
tying up some papers. He put his hand upon 
her shoulder, forced her to ait still, and 
uttered bat one word,— 

* Mary!" 

She did not faint nor scream, nor even 
attempt to rise; but gathering rapidiy to- 
gether all her sensea and energies, she looked 
the man earnestly in the face, and said, in a 
voice where tenderness and anger strove for 
the mastery,— 

** Robert Verner ! "’ 

* Yes, madam. Lock your door and shat 
your windows. I have something to say to 
you.” 

“ Not here, Robert! Not here, for Grace's 
sake!” 

‘Way not? Am I not your husband? 
Ab, sh! You can’t get over that, you see!"’ 

‘‘ Heaven help me! No." 

She rose mechanically, locked the door, shut 
out the sweet evening air, puiled down the 
blinds, and then, motioning toward a sofs, 
sat down, 

“Oh, uo, my Jady! I won't pat you to 
that degradation. Yoo aréa lady, you know,” 
end then in a lower voice. ‘ Aad now I want 
you to give me those Darkshafs papers, I 
know all about them.” 


‘Robert, you have robbed me of my own 
fortune, and of the ce and Jove of my 
youth, You have killed my father with the 
shame you brought on him. You have forced 
me to leave the place where my family have 
dwelt for centuries, and to come & siranger to 
this strange north country. Do have pity 
now on me and on your own child. For 
Heaven's sake, spare her the disgrace and 
misery of knowing you.” 

“ You never told her, then?" 

“No, no, no! She thinks you dead— 
and, oh, Robert! she is going to be married." 

‘*T know that, too. Give me the papers. I 
have been long enough here.” 

* Robert ! Rubert! kill me, if you like, bat 
do Grace no farther wrong.” 

** I don't like to kill you, Mary. I like you 
well enough to wish to look at you occa- 
sionally. Give me the papers, or I shall ring 
the bell and order my supper. You know I'm 
master here, if I say so. See, I'll give you 
five minutes to decide. I don't want you to 
say 1 forced them from you." 

In great emergencies the mind acts rapidly. 

Mra. Verner reviewed her wholes position, 
and made her decision. She walked back to 
the secretary, and taking from a drawer a 
bundle of papers and a little gold chain 
holding pearl cross and a couple of rings, 
came toward her hucband. 

‘This is to be our last meeting, Robert. 
and you must promise it upon tbat chain and 
those rings; you know them—they were your 
mother's.” 

Robert put them aside nervously. If 
there was apy memory that made his soul 
shiver and sob, it was that of the gentle little 
mother whose heart he had broken. 

“I won't touch these things,” he said, 
*' give me the papers.’”’ 

‘* Not unless you do what I say.” 

Robert saw his wife's courage rising, and 
he knew well that when timid women are 
angered to a point of resistance, such anger is 
not to be defied; so he said, sulleniy,— 

‘*T will do as you wish.” 

He took the papers, and immediately de- 
parted. He had another interview on hand 
that night. He waited until he saw Eenest 
enter his own handsome dwelling; then he 
scaled the great brick walls, and watched his 
farther movements. He went, as Robert 
expected, to hia office, looked over the reports 
of the under.viewera, and then lit a cigar and 
gat down to smoke. There was a low, open 
window, opening on a stone balcony, 
when Ernest rose for something he wanted, 
Verner boldly entered the room, and waa 
standing before his chair when he turned to 
is. 

Ernest’s first thought was: ‘There ia 
something wrong at the pit,” and he said, 
impatiently,— 

‘Now, my man, what's wrong?” 

* IT am not your man, Ernest Glen. I pro- 
pose, indeed, to be your father-in.law.” 

Taen Ernest knew that he had either to 
deal with a lunatic or a great sorrow, and he 
closed the window, and said,— 

‘¢ Sis down, sir, and say what you have got 
to say.” 

Roberts did not spare himself. He told all : 
How he had killed hia mother with sorrow, 
and ruined hia wife, forged his friend's name, 
and been forgiven, and then robbed a bank 
and been transported for fourteen years for it. 
He said he had come back to England eighteen 
months ago, bat had only jast found his wife. 
Didn't want to make trouble, ‘' especially as 
—_— was going to marry so well, and thought 
F st had better give him some money and 
let him go to America.” : 

Earnest heard all in silence; then taking 
out his purse, counted out twenty pounds. 

« Will that pay you to hold yoar tongue? ” 

‘* Make it fifty.” ‘ 

The young man made it fifty, and said,— 

“Now go. If you really go to America, you 
may write every year for the same; but don’t 
annoy your wife and daughter. Let mestand 
between them and you.” 
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Tre calm unselfishness and the air of 
authority which was partly natural to Ernest 
and partly acquired by the necessity of his 
position, quite cowed the wretched man. He 
slank out into the darkness; and Glen 
thought out the new aspect of his position. 

He must hurry forward his marriage, Grace 
was not to blame; but if his family knew, 
there would be no end of trouble. And these 
poor women! Sarely they needed his pro- 
tection, with this villain dogging their foot- 
steps. 

The next morning he received another 
heavy blow. Mrs. Verner told him that her 
secretary had been robbed of her Darkshaft 
papers and some jewellery, and that the police 
had been notified. He saw at once how the 
affair lay. He knew who was the thief, and he 
suspected that Mrs. Verner knew also, Bat 
he had determined not to blame her too much, 
Hs estimated the horror of her position, and 
boldly faced the disappointment that had 
fallen on all the glory of his love. But, at any 
rate, Grace was the same, and it was Grace he 
was going #0 marry. He made come ex suse 
for hurrying forward matters, and in spite of 
the suggestions of bis friends that the missing 
papers ought to be found first, he married 
Grace Verner early in’ Jane. 

Perhaps no wife was ever happier, Aa the 
years went by, and lovely boys and girls began 
to patter about the halls and gardens of Holly 
Lawn, and as she herself gtew in wifely 
grace, and in her husband's love, she ac- 
knowledéged continually the blessing of her lot. 
Only one thing troubled her—ber mother’s 
health. Though in the prime of life, she was 
gradually sinking under a nervous complaint 
that defied medical skill. Ernest who 
guessed the cauee, tried often to win her con- 
fidence, but she repelled all his advances. 

Thus more than five years passed away. 
Oae night, about the New Year, the Reotor 
was sitting among his household, fall of the 
joy and spirit of the time. Saddenly he was 
called away from them, and found waiting for 
him a lady in the wildest terror and distress, 
whom he easily recognised as Mrs, Verner. 

“Oh, sir!" she cried; “there is no time 
for words—come with me instantly to Dark. 
shaft pit ! I will explain all as we go,” 

There is something e0 compelling in a great 
sorrow, that he cloaked himself silently and 
followed Ler into a wai carriage. Ag it 
drove through the narrow, black streets, she 
told him the outlines of her sad story. 

“ And this villain, who has been torturing 
you to death for five years, is, you say——”’ 

“Is my husband, and he is lying dying in 
the pit. A e mass of coal fell on him this 
afternoon, and he oan’ be moved. What 
could I do?” she cried, pitifully. ‘* How could 
I tell Ernest and Grace of the horror of euch a 
connection? On, my friend, some one must 
speak to him—zome one must pray with him 
—and I must see the end of him, but I dare 
not go alone." 

_Indeed, even the Rector turned sick and 
giddy when he saw the road they musi take. 
Darkehaft is close to the sea, absolutely in the 
shingle, and nearly nine handred feet deep. 
Toe banksman expressed no surprise at sach 
visitors, and, as they refased to change their 
clothing, gave them each a large overall, and 
ay them each into the huge basket, let 
them down. The night relays were coming 
Up, and a basket of five men, their candles 
gleaming in the dark abyes, pasded them on 
the way. 

In a few minutes they touched tke ground, 
and a , dark, uneven descent led them 
to the interior of the pit. The path was high 
enough to allow them to follow their guide in 
&u upright position, After going a hundred 
yarda in a straight line under the sea, they 
came $o @ little opening, where the dying man 
lay. The space wes narrow and hot, and 
dimly lit rc bit of candle stuck against the 
coal wall & piece of clay; and there were 
some men yet at work about him. 

He was almost dead, but his eyes gleamed 
gratefully upon the miserable, weeping wife, 








who bad at Iast braved all to come and close 
his eyes, And, incredible as it may seem, at 
this hour Mary Verner forgot all else but her 
early love for this wreck of humanity, and 
wiped the death.damp from his brow with 
loving hands, and whispered words of forgive- 
ness and tenderness. 

Verner was gentle enough now. In those 
few;hours of agony he learned more than all his 
wild life had taught him. Humble and peni- 
tent, he listened eagerly to the last age he 
was ever to hear, and then whispered,— 

‘' Wite—wife, forgive me—don't tell Grace 
—the papers are in my breast.” 

What more he said was between God and 
his own soul, and Death gradually composed 
the once handsome face into such solemn 
curves and such sharp-cut lines as if they were 
to Jast forever. 

At length oe Mary rose, and the Reotor 
was about to lead her away, when one of the 
men who had been busy trying to the last to 
relieve the poor miner, stepped forward and 
said, gently, — 

‘* Mother, I am here too.” 

Yes, it was Ernest Glen; he had been 
notified at once of the accident, and none had 
worked harder for the relief of the sufferer. 
Batke went home with tke rector and Mrs, 
Vernor now, and the talk he had with her did 
for her what no physician could have done, 
She learnt now that Earnest had not only 
married Grace with a fall knowledge of all, 
but that he had been bribing the man and 
watching continually his movements, in order 
to prevent his annoying his wife or her 
mother, 

‘Ts has been a dreadfal watch,"’ he caid, 
wearily and solemnly; ‘but a little confi- 
dence on your part, mother, might have saved 
us both mach suffering.” 

And for answer she put the Darkshaft 
pe pers in his hands, and said, — 

“They are well yours, I never want to see 
them sgain, Ernest. You have been very 
good to me.” 

Those men were berces who stormed the 
Malakoff and lit their cigars in the trenches 
before Vicksburg; but private life has heroes 


quite as great, and I -think that Ernest; Mr. G 


Glen’s five years’ patience, prudence and un- 
selfish barden-baaring may make him the 
brother. knight even of the peerless Bayard. 
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Tue Scottish people have some’ very in- 
teresting and occasionally mournful folk-lore 
and superstitions regarding birds and fowls. 
The song of the robin bodes ill to any sick 
person who hears it. A robin seen sitting 
upon a stone foretells the falling of snow. A 
black cock is bighly prizsd, as its presence 
prevents the ravages of bogies and warlocks. 
To hear a cuckoo cry before breakfast is an 
ill omen. Is is fortunate for a housewife if a 
brood of chickens all come off the nest cock- 
birds, aa it is indicative of coming prosperity. 
The magpie is a particularly ominous bird to 
the Scotch. 


One is eorrow; two mirth ; 
Three, a wedding ; four, a birth; 
Five, heaven ; eix, hell ; 

Seven, the de’il's ain sel’ ! 


The entrance of the thrush, any of the 
family of fiaches, or the little ox-eye tit into 
the open window or door of a house is an 
omen that anyone ill within will regain 
health, and, if all are in good health, that 
some pleasant good fortune is in store for the 
household, When the starling ceases to 
follow the grazing cattle some witch spell is 
being wrought upon them; and if the raven 
hover near cattle or sheep, “ elf-shooting ” ia 
very likely to ocour. When the robin will 
not eing in graveyard trees, the place is held 


in unusual dread; and if you will keep the! 
white hair you will find under your foot when 


you hear the first notes of the cuckoo in the 
springtime, the next name you hear spoken 
is of the one you will happily wed. 





Usvatty the greateat boasters are the 
smallest workers. The deep rivers yay & 
larger tribute to the sea than shallow brooks, 
and yet empty themuelves with less noise. 

Tue London telegraph office ia the biggest 
in the world, over three thousand operators 
being employed, and upwarda of thirty 
thousand batteries being used. 

Dark brown and black hair come from 
Francs, Italy, Portugal, Caina, and Japan. 
From the two latter countries it is very coarse, 
and seldom used except when hair is in great 
demand. Yellow comes from Normandy and 
Holland, blonde almost entirely from Norway 
and Sweden, and golden, which, with white 
and grey hair, is the most expensive, from 
Germany. 

It is said that many Rassian ladies who 
claim to follow the minut of fashion have a 
‘‘dammy" head in Paris, that is to say a 
model of their own cranium, upon which the 
coiffeur can work, as a phrenologist.does apon 
his plaster.o’-paris model, The head in Paria 
baving been coz/éec in the latest style, a photo- 
graph is sent to St, Petersburg, where the 
original head can approve or disapprove of the 
taste of the aréist far away in Paris, who ia 
arranging the hair for the customer, from 
whom he is separated by 80 many miles. 

Tue pure white lustre of snow is due to the 
fact that all the elementary colours of light 
are blended together in the radiance that ia 
thrown off from the surface of the orystal. It 
is quite possible to examine the individual 
snow crystals in such a way ad to detect the 
several colours before they are mingled 
together to constitute the compound impres- 
sion of whiteness upon the eye. Tae snow is 
then clothed with all the varied hues of the 
rainbow. The soft whiteness of the snow is 
also in some degree referable to the large 

uantity of air which is entangled amid the 

zen particles. Snow is composed of a great 
number of minute crystals. More than a 
thoueand distinct forms of snow crystals have 
been enumerated by the various observers. 
Ooe hundred and fitty.one were noticed during 
eight days in February and March, 1855, by 
. Glashier, which were carefally drawn, 
engraved and printed in a paper attached to 
the report a the British Meteorological 
Society for that year. These minute crystals 
and prisme reflect all the compound raya of 
which white light consists. Sheets of snow 
on the ground are known to reflect beautifal 
pink and blue tints under certain angles of 
sunshine, and to fling back so much light as 
to be painfal to the eyes by day, and to guide 
the traveller, in the absence of moonshine, by 
night, 

Durrisa the nesting season the male ostrich 
seems to bs anything but an agreeable orea- 
ture, and may only be approached in safety 
with great precaution, He resents the intra- 
rion of any visitors on his domain, and proves 
& most formidable opponent. His mode of 
aitack is by a series of kicks. The leg is 
thrown forward and outward, until the foot, 
armed with a most formidable nail, is high 
in the air; it is then brought down with ter- 
rific force, serious enough to the unbappy 
human being or animal strack with the flat of 
the foot, but much worse if the victim be 
caught and ripped by the toe. Instances are 
known of men being killed outright by a single 
kick. If an unarmed man is attacked, he 
should never seek safety in flight; a few yarde 
and the bird is within striking distance, and 
the worst consequences may result. The 
alternative ia to lie flat on the ground and 
submit with as much resignation as possible 
to the inevitable and severe pammeling which 
it may be expected will ba repeated at inter- 
vale until 2 means of escape presenta iteelf, 
or the bird affords an opportanity of being 
oaught by the neck, whioh, it sightly held and 
kept down, prevents mach farther mischief. 
Under such circumstances, an ostrich has 
been known, with a badly calculated kick, to 
strike the back of its head and scatter the 
brains. 
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FACETIA. 


Accurate, rf Not Attractive.—He: “ Don't 
you think my photograph is a good like- 
ness?"’ She; “ Really, Lam afraid it is.” 

Waen a friend pointe ont your faults he 
rouses your anger; when an enemy does the 
same thing he gains your respect. 

“Ts it really true that champagne will 
bleach pecpte’s hair?” ‘Well, rather. I've 
seen lots of people made light-headed by 
champagre,” 

Hr: “ Your parents were prophetic, Miss 
Goodyear, when they ‘christened you 
Caarisy,” She: “Oh, no! Ist was because I 
began at home.” 

Eveny baby is the sweetest baby in the 
world. You were once considered the sweetest 
thing in the world, although you may not 

ock it now. 

Avone the “huudred best books”: the 
pockss book ranks firas, tit ia suffisiently 
robust there will ba no diffisulty in selecting 
the.othor ninety-nine. 

Ty 80,000 yeara, it is aid, the earth is to bs 
incased in a solid {massa of ice. There will 
then, at least, be no one toi grumble about 
green Christmases, 

Warca the little things, Clean collara and 
rhoes are mighty small items in a man’s ont. 
fit; bat their lack is enough to rain all the 
effect of his other expenditure. 

Bonny: ‘Way did you whip me so hard, 
mamma?’ Mamma: “To onre your bad 
temper." Babby: “ It’s no good hitting me 
there—that's not where the temper is.”’ 

Just As Taovcn It Wenz Ossa.—Hillow: 
‘I have discovered another proof of the 
adage that time is money.” Gofer: ' Well?” 
Hillow: “ We frequently spend the day.” 

Wire: “ You've sen drinking again,” 
Haeband: ‘Can't help it, m’ dear—make ne 
eho happy, m’ dear.” “Hah! Makes you 
happy, eh? l’d like to know why.” “Be 
(sic) cause I she two of you, m’ dear.” 

Marian; “Why didn’t you marry him?” 
Amy: “ ShallItellyon?” Marian: ‘ Do,” 
Amy: "Can you keep a secret?” Marian: 
‘I give my word.” Amy; " Well, he never 
asked me to.” 

Portte lady to two gentlemen who simul. 
tansously rose to offar their car seats. 
“Dhank you both!’ And-she filied tha 
#wo seata well enough to look guises comfo rt- 
able, 

Youse Artist: “Don’t you thiak those sre 
lovely fiesh tints J have managed to get into 
that piotare?” Critic: “I do, indeed, 
Ien’s is a pity we can’t have such tints in 
natare? '’ 

*“*T rooxs like a tramp, ma'am,” he said; 
“bat I ain't, I'm asailer, ma'am. I was 
wreoked and washed ashore.” ‘' You ain’t 
been washed since, I'll wager,’’ said the un- 
sympathetic woman. 

Sar: “Oh, yes, I quite believe there's a 
fool in every family. Don's you?” He: 
“ Well--2r—my opinion’s rather bisased. 
You see, I'm the only member of our 
family,” ’ 

“‘T map to bs away from school yesterday,” 
said Tommy. ‘ You must bring an excuse,” 
said the teacher, ‘Who from?” “ Your 
father.”’ ‘‘He ain't no good at making ex- 
cuses; macatches him every time.” 

Jounyy: “* Mamma, can’é you tell me a 
new fairy story?’ Mrs. Bragge: ‘‘I don’t 
know any new ones, Johnny. Maybe your 
father wiil tell me some when he comes in to- 
night,” 

Orn Hunpgcr: ‘ Nonsense ! the idea of talk- 
ing abouts marriage! You and my daughter 
baven’s been engaged over six months,” 
Yorng Man: “' Do you believein long engage- 
ments, sir?” Old Henpeck : ‘‘ Certainly, my 
young friend, certainly. The longer tke 


& +} havéer “ ; ” 
engagement the shorter the marriage. 





‘* You young scoundrel,’ said the father, 
eeizing his disobedient. son by the neok, * I'll 
show you how you onght to treat your 
mother!” And he gave him severa! bangs on 
the ears, and then ‘shook bia till hia hair 
began to fall ont. 

Poriceman; ‘* Why did your husband kili 
that young man?” Mra. Peanutti: “Ha 
maka love toa mes.” Policeman: “ What 
did hessy?"’ Mes, Peanntti: ‘' He say that 
& cookastove and two beds too heavy for mea 
to carry.” 

_ Ax old bachelor said: ‘There's more 
jewellery worn nowadays than when I was 
young: but there’s cne piece that I always 
&dmired which I eeldom eeenow.” ‘* Whatis 
that?” asked a young lady. ‘A ailver thim. 

le” wae the reply. He was regarded with 
contempt and scorn by every lady in the room 
for the reat of the evening, 

Caprarn'’s wife (to her husband): Arthur, 
love, I want you to give Jack a good dressing 
down to-morrow morning.” Captain: 
“What for? I am perfeotly satisfied with 
the fellow.” She: “Well, you know ke hag 
got to beat the carpets to-morrow, and he 
strikes ever 0 much harder when heisin a 
bad temper.” 

Tyna farce recently prodnced in Paria the 
modern method of dueiling ia satizised, 
Hight men take part in the play. Two of 
them are going to fight a duel, and eachis to 
have three shots. The shots area fired, and 
everyhody is killed except the two principals, 
who shake hands anddrive away with satisfied 
honoowr. 

‘‘Waar's the matter, Gas?” asked Willie 
Wishiugton. ‘I’ve disoovahed that I'm no 
exception to the rule,” said Gus de Jay, dis- 
consolately, “I’ve got a skeleton in my 
closet, don'’s youknow,'’ ‘' Maybs not.’’ was 
the comforting rejoinder, ‘'Go bask and 
take anothaw look, deah boy; pwapa it was 
yoush twousahs.stwetcher you saw.” 

Two persons standing in a certain ohuroh- 
yard wera dispusing as to where the 
churchyard ought to have been made, One 
said that i onght not to have been made 
there, the other disagreed with him. ‘‘ Well,”’ 
said the. former, ‘'I shall never be buried 
here as longasI live.” “Ah, bat I shall if 
I'm spared,” replied the other, 

Pretrr Gian: “Do you thing it would-be 
immodest for a woman to propose during 
leap-year?"’ Old Baohelor (fervently): 
‘No, indeed; no, indeed, I think it would be 
eminently sensible.’ Pretty Girl: ‘‘ That's 
jaat what I toid old Mes. Soutface, who 
admires you 90 much; bat she gaid you'd be 
shocked, I’il ran and tell her,’’, 

Tait was a delightfally shrewd anawer of 
tbe good wile of Professor Robson, who disliked 
the osnt expressions of the religions tongue of 
that day. She had invited a gentleman to 
dinner, and he had accepted with the reserva- 
tion, “if lam spared.” ‘ Weel, weel,” said 
Mrs. Robson, “if ye’re dead, I'll na’ expect 
yo.” 

AmateurgSoprano: ' It's jast too mean for 
anything! That dog of yours howls every 
time I sing.” Neighbour: ‘‘I'm very sorry, 
mum.” ‘* Why don’s you stop him?” “ You 
see, mum, we didn’s know it was that way.” 
‘* What way?” “ We thought, mum, that you 
was tryin’ to spite us by singin’ every time he 
howled.” 

Waen Lord Taurlow firat opened a lawyer's 
office in London he took a basement-rcom 
which bad previously been ocoupied by a 
cobbler, He was somewhat annoyed by the 
previons occupsant’s callers and irritated by 
the fact that he had few of hisown. Oneday 
an Irishman entered. ‘ The cobbler’s gone, I 
see,” he said. ‘‘I shonid think he had,” 
tartly responded the lawyer. ‘‘ And what do 
ye sell?” inqvired the Irishman, looking 
at a solitary table and a few law-books. 
‘* Blockheads,” responded Thurlow. “ Be- 
gorra,” said Pat, “ ys must be doing a mighty 
fine business—ye ain’# got bat one lefe.” 


Loparr: “I found something in my bed. 
room last night, madam, and——”" Lodging. 
house keeper (indignantly): “ There aint such 
& thing in the hones! You must have brought 
it with you |" Lodger (coclly): ‘I was going 
to say, madam, that I found a sovereign in my 
bed-room ast night, and I wou's dispute your 
word a3 to my having brought it with me; co 
Til keep is.” 


Mr Surrronave: “I have not moj your 
witc. Ig she here this eveniag?” Mr, 
Hansome: “ Yes, but just at this moment 
she is engaged—over there at jhe piano,’’ Mr, 
Sliptongue, with affeocted.enthusiasm: ‘ Ah, 
Isee. She is that goddess-like boanty who is 
playing an accompaniment for the mountaia 
cf flesh who issinging.” Mr. Hansome (stiffly) 
‘My wife does not play. She sings,” 


‘Wax up, ladiesand gentlemen,” said the 
proprietor of a menagerie, aud see our 
famous lion, Mastapha. He is as sensible as 
any human —- A French sergeant once 
paited out of his foot # thorn on whiock he bad 
atepped. What do you think the noble orea- 
ture did? It devoured, one by one, in order 
of rank, all the superior officers of our sergennt, 
until the latter found himeelf promoted te the 
grade of colonel. Walk io, gentlemen; only a 
penny !”’ 

‘' Pat, I'm in a koind ov a dil'emmey, sn’ 

Givil a wan ov me knows phwat to do. Yez 
muss know that I haven’s beer home since 
yietherday mor’r'nin,’ and ms woifs is layin’ 
for me, I know. Phat would yez do if yez woz 
me? If I go go home I'll get ciubbad, an’ It I 
don’t go home I'll cet clubbed.” “ Phat would 
Ido? Why, I'd go home an’ take my olubbin’ 
from my ould woman loike a man. Don's loss 
@ wife's rispiot, whativer yezdo!" The next 
drink is taken in silence. 
FLYansnry: ‘ Well! how does this happen?” 
Madge: ‘‘How dees wattappen?” ‘ This 
state of intoxication you are in.” ‘ All your 
fanit. All your fault. Dido's you (ic) tei! 
me t’ take hot—hot w'isky for mize—my 
cold?” “Bot I told you to take one,” 
“Jusso. You toke—tole me # take one, 
Billings tole ms t' take one: feller, I forget 
his name, he tole me t' take one, an’ eleven 
other fellers tole met’ take one. Gos four more 
comin’ ‘fore I’mthrorgh, See?” 

Ir is always better to be sure that your 
little theories will not-be offencive, a3 in she 
inatance of the two men who were digousaing 
what they pleased to oall cranks, Both 
agreed shat the notions of cranks were ridica- 
lous. ‘' There is the sanapot man,’’ said one. 
‘‘Whatan absurd theory.” ‘' Excuse me, I 
don't think so,” said the other, evidently 
effended, ‘‘Why not?’’ asked the ficat. 
* Becauas, sir, I am the sunspot man,” was 
the frigid anawer. 

Rowantrc Miss: “ Do you really love me well 
enough to do battle for me?’ Ardens Suitor : 


fish is paying me a good deal of attention. 
Wonld you fight him for me?" “Yes, I 
would,’ ‘‘ And could youdefeat him?” “ No; 
he'd probably thrash the life out of ms.” 
“Mercy! Well, never mind. I'll take you 
without any fighting; and oh, please do re- 
member, my darling, promise me on your 
honour, that if ever you meet Mr. Bigfish 
coming, you'll run.” 

Hr was a Diplomat: “ Will you be mine?” 
“Can you afford to dress me well if I marry 
you.” “ That depends upon what you consider 
being dressed well. If you mean Worth 
dresses from Paris, I cannotafford them; nor 
do you need them.” “Idon't?” “No, Your 
beauty needa no adornment, and it willalways 
eclipse any dress yon wear, no matter how fine 
or how expensive it may be. No one that looks 
at you sees your dress. The beauty of face and 
perfection of figure only are noted. All finery 
sinks inte insignificance beside thea, Waae 
satin ig there like your skin? Was sills like 
yourhair? What colours to sompsre with 
your lips, cheeks and eyen?” ‘Joi, I am 





yours,”’ 


“ Ay, againat a thousand.” ‘' Well, Mr, Big-: 
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SOCIETY. 


Quren Marccrnite of Italy claims to hare 
the sandsls worn by ths Emperor Nero. 


Never, perhaps, wad London so dull ag at 
present, and all gaieties on this:side of Easter 
are to be stristly tabooed. 


Tue eldeat son of Emperor William bas 
interited bie father’s talkativeness, He makes 
military addresses to hia little brothers at 
table, He ie nos yet ten years old, 

No membars of the Royal Family are to 
attend Ascot races this year, and the Queen 
has already given orders that the Royal stand 
ia to be kept closed, with all the blindz drawn 
down during the meeting. 

Ix making onils it ia now the ouajom ‘over 
the water” to wear a long cloak, which iz 
dropped in the reaception-room, and the 
drawing-room is entered. in a pretéy visiting 
costume without wrap of any sort. 

Tne Prince of Wales, not. from any sudden 
access of Parisanism, but simply ont of con- 
sideration for hia health, will nos in future be 
frequently seen upon the racecourse. No 
stress of evil weather has daunted His Royal: 
Highness hitherto, bus for the future it is 
probable he will run no each risks as he has 
in the pass. 

SranisH Conrt etiquette is a fearfal and 
wonderful thing, It allows certain of the 
grandees to put on their hats,in the presence 
of their Sovereign, while it forbide anyone to 
touch the person of the Sovereign under 
all sorts of penalties, and, in consequence 
there ia good deal. of diffionlty.. shout 
ohastising the present Monarch when he shall 
deserve it. 

Prixczu Groncz is quickly, and very properly, 
ssauming the new position forced upon, him 
by the recent sad event-in the Royal Family, 
and when the duties entailed by their exalted 
position compel the Prinee and Princess. of 
Wales-and their family to reanme their ‘place 
at the head of society it will be found that 
Prince George will come to the front in the 
most conspiencus. way. 

It is-hoped teas Princess May, Her Royal 
Highnees she Dachesa of Teck, and the Duke 
of Teok will eli'detive much benefit from their 
stay ae Cannes, and later. as Mentane, ag the 
gueate of Georgina, Lady Wolverton. Princess 
May has grown very thin, and looke very 
white and tiztd, and bith the Duke and 
Dackeas of Teok ssow eigns.of their recent 
trial, In such sad oases only change of scone 
and time tan bring relief, 

Tae Prince awd Princess of Waies: have 
been much peuefited in hesith by theirntay at 
Eastbourne. After a visit to. the -Qaeen iat 
Windsor Castle the Prince and Princess’and 
theiz family will proceed to the Riviofa, and 
they are likely to be absent for several months 
It is understood that the Prince‘and Princess 
will ultimately go to Copenhagen for’ the 
celebration of the golden wedding of the King 
and Qaeen of Denmark on the 26sh May, at 
whion there are to be no festivities, but 
merely, family gathéring, including also the 
Emperor and Ecaspresa of Russia, the Duke 
and Dachess of Comberiend, and the King 
and Qaeen of the Hellexes, 

Tue lamented Daoke of Clarence was a 
sculpior, or is would rather seen, a designer, 
of no small ability. The yonng.Prince seems 
to have concealed his accomplishment from 
the general knowledge with the quiet modesty 
that characterised him in all things; bat it is 
not 80 strange that he should have shared the 
artistie faculty which is so strongly marked 
in Many members of cur. Royal Family, The 
Qasen herself, is ia generally known, possesses 
very considerabie talent as a painter, a gift 
that is largely shared by her daughters the 
impress Frederick, Princesa Louise, and 
Princess Beatrice, the eesond of whom ia also 
known toart-icvers asan accomplished wielder 


STATISTICS. 


_ THE ficat steel pene cost the mancfaoturer 
53, apiece, 

Bxven miles is the range ef some of our big 
cannon. 

Gop piate to the value of £2000 000 is 
often displayed at State dinners in Windscr 
Casile, 

From recent invettigations it has been 
found that the average-speed of the transmis. 
sion of earthquake ahotk is very nearly 16,000 
fect per recond. 

Tun greatest sailing vessel of Germany bag 
been Jannched at Geesterounde. I is built 
of steel entirely, 338 feet long, 15} fest wide, 
284 feesdeep. It ia of 4 500 tons barden, 





GEMS. 


To persevere in one’s duty and bé silent is 
the best answer to calamny. 

A Jvpicrovs silence is always better than 
truth spoken without charity, 

Ovr grand business isnot to see what lies 
dimly at a distance, but todo what lies clearly 
at hand. 

Tr you would increase your happiness and 
prolong life forget yourneighbonrs' faults. 
Forget slander, the tentptations, the fault- 
finding, and give little thoughé to the canse 
which provoked it. Forget the. peouliarities 
of your friends, and remember only their 
good .points. Forget all personal quarrels. 
Blot out, so far as you possibly oan, all the 
disegreeable things of life. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


For simple hoarseness, take a fresh egg, 
beat it, and thicken with pulverised sugar. 
Eat freely of it, and the hoarseness will socn 
be relieved. 

Giscrr Caxts—Totwo pounds of flour add 
three quarters of a pound of good moist sugar, 
wnd one ounce of best Jamaica ginger well 
mixed. in the- flour. Have ready three 
quarters of a pound of lard melted, and four 
egg: well beaten; mix the Jard.and eggs to- 
gether; and stir it into the flour, which will 
form s paste; roll ont in thin cakes; and bake 
ina moderately heated oven. 

Branpy &nars.—Qaarter of a pound of. 
goiden syrup, one cance’ of batter, ‘one ounce 
of flour, half teaspoon spice, qaarter of tea: 
Spoon ground ginger: elé the syrup and 
butice together, and pour it among the flour. 
and spices, and mix thoroughly. Patitons 
greased oven shelfin email tearpocutuls’ a 
goad. bit apart, and bake till brown. Take, 
out and allow toiatand a few minutes. Then 
taka off the wafers and roll them round a 
greased piece of wood or the handle of a 
spoon. This must be done very quickly. 

Burp Caxs.—Half a-pound of flour, quarter 
of a pound of peel, quarter of a poand of 
butter, three eggs, six ounces of sugar, quarter 
of a pound of sultapas, two ounces almonds, 
half teaspoonfal bakivg powder, one table- 
spoonfal milk, Pat butter and sogar ina 
basin, and béat-them together with a spoon 
till they are white, themgadd yolks of eggr, 
and mix them in; then milk; snd mix it; 
then put in the flour, ‘and stir is) wel through 
the rest; then the baking powder and all the 
fruit, Potthe whites.of eggs.on.a plate and 
beat then up, aad add them las). Pour it 
into ® papered cake tin, and put it into the 
oven till it is ready, The almondd are skinned 
and split up, the reisina washed and dried, 
and the pee cut up in thin stripes. If it ia, 
really a’ seed cake yowMtvant, then leave out 
a the fruit, and pus half-an.ounce of carra- 








of the soulptor’s chisel, 


way seeds instead, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


a) 


Taz Tower is the 
Londen, 


TEN cays & yearis the average ameunt of 
sickness in human life, statistios say. 


Typian fakire are able to impersonate death 
as long as six and even ten months. 


Tar deaign round a shilling is on one hall 
& laurel branch, and on the other an oak 
branch. 


Tas Arabs think infiniicly more of ths pedi- 
grees of thelr horses than of those of their own: 
families. 


Cicarn ashes are used for medicinal pur- 
poses, and are especially cfiicacious in ecaria- 
tina, 

Bre that the lamp wicks are tarned dows 
after trimming, else the tarops will be covered 
with oil, 

To add to the horrors of the famine ix 
Rossia small-pox is raging violently in some 
diatricts, In one large village alone four 
hundred children have died in ten days. 

A Frenco physician claims to have diz- 
covered @ preparation of gold which, injected 
subcutaneously, will prevené any trouble from 
poiscnous snake bites, 

Lorp and Lady Braasey have a typewriting 
machine on board the Sunbeam, and send home 
lively chronicles of their present cruise by 
every mail, 

Ir ia suggested that the reason for the 
gradual giving up of the good old custom of 
toasting ‘‘beautifal women" at dinners ip 
due to the fact that they are no longer rare. 

Tan mediosl adviser of a large London lifo 
insurance company declares that the loss from 
epidemic influenza ie two and & half times 
greater than that occasioned by the cholera of 
1842, 

Tue physical culture craze has prt an end 
to the reign of the languid belle. Women go 
in for ali sorts of outdoor sports, and just now 
walkingis the fad, The heroine of the hour 
is the woman who has walked the greatest 
nomber-of miles a day. 

Rozert Burns is in a fair way to be 
honoured with a statue in Philadelphia, 
Sootobmen in that city have taken the soheme 
in hand; and at the meeting held to observe 
his. birshday anniversary special efforis were 
madeto excite interest in the idea, 

Tue costliest dresses in the world are worn 
by the women of Sumatra. They are made 
of pure gold.and silver. After the metal iz 
mined and emelted it is formed into fine wire, 
which is: woven into cloth, and aficrwards 
made into dresses, 

Tuo Bushmen and Brezilian Wood Indiang 
cannot count beyondtwo. The Botooudos of 
Central Africa have a werd for “one,” bad 
anything beyond is ‘‘many.” Among the 
natives of Ellice’s Islands, the word for ‘ten ’® 
means ‘' all,’’ that ia, all the fingers. 

fous of the wooden churches of Norway 
gra fully seven hundred years old, and are 
still in an excellent state of preservation. 
Their timbers have successfully resisted tho. 
froat and almost Arotic winters, beoause they 
have bsen repeatedly coated with tar. Norway 
pine, thus treated, seems to best resies decay. 

In India it is quitecommon to shave a man 
while be: is asleep, and if he happens to be 
lying on his baok he oan have his beard 
éntirely removed without being disturbed. 
The native barber hag a wonderfally light 
hand, and is: an adept at shaving without 
causing & fraction of pain. Europeans and 
Americans travelling in India soon fall into 
the indolent habits which prevail, one of 
which is to be shaven in bed before rising and 
bathing, I is not-coneidered fashionable to 
visit a barber’s shop, the moneyed classes 
being almost alwsys shaven at home and 
almost as frequently while in bed. 


oldest building in 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


May.—The Ist of May, 1870, fell on a Surday. 

Scsannz.—Oswestry is in Shropshire. 

T. R. 8.—Whoever the mother willed th: money to 
would get it. 

J. C. 8.—The next thing he can do is to take out a 
ju igmeat summons fn the county court. 

‘ Sys. Lewis—If the one > a naturalised 
Englishman the marriage would be perfectly legal. 

Op Samton.—The best way will bs toapply to the 
Offictals of the hcspital. 

Tam O'Ssanter.—The dog-tax was 12s. per dog down 
to 1886. 

Invertor.—Mr. Edison was born at Milan, Ohio, 
United States, in 1847. 

THENARDIER.—The Battle of Waterloo was fought on 
the 18 :h Juse, 1815. 

Parmosz Cuaxtiz.—Barns was the author of the well- 
knowa song, ‘' Auld Lang Syne.” 

R O. W.—In 1883 the race for the Derby was ran on 
Wednesday, May 23. 

Horr.—Sic William Harcourt has never b2en Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. 

Longiy Lorriz.—The Firat Battalion (7207) Seaforth 
Highlanders are at Fermoy, in Ireland. 

Sistzr Anne. —Gitts maie in view of marriaze are 
recoverable if the sogagement fs broken « ff. 

Wu1e—Write to Government Emigrants’ Infcr- 
mation Office, 31, Broadway, London, 8.W. 

T. N.—Twelve years’ undisputed possession now gives 
a title to property. 

Onz 1x Misrry.—A married woman's repirate pro- 
perty is protected from zelzare for her husband's debts. 

Wut o' tae Wisr.—The way Sn‘o the Coastguard !s 
throvgh the navy, and you are now tco old for that. 

A. M. P.—A promissory note should specify when the 
money is to be paid, and at that date itm is recoverable. 

Dor.—We would rather not express an opinicn on the 
matter. 

Mas. C. P.—It fs almply a matter of opinion. There 
ave many more than five that could be called leading 
men. 

A Sotprer’s Darimsc —The Second Battalion os 
Scots srs at Poshawur, Beagal. No word of their 
return meantime. 

Gsonpiz.—The Panama Oanal works had cost 
£60,000,000 in 1888. The works have now been sus- 
pended. 

aye Ey iw is worn on the third 
finger of the leit hand, and kept there until it is 
replaced by the marriage ring. 

Dirr.cu.ties.—The husband would not be personally 
responsible ; but the woman doss not cancel her debts 
by marrying. 

Ianonant.—There is not a town called Ta: mania, but 
there is a colony with that name, after its discoverer, 
Abel Jans Tasman. 

A Youne Oovrtz.—You may keep fowls, but must 


‘not create a nuisance, nor allow the fowls to trespass on 


your neighbour's property. 

Ayxiovs.—Oanada is no place for a man in weak 
bealth. By all means Jet your fi:iend alm r.ther at 
reaching California, going perhaps direct to San Diego. 


A Recucarn Reaper. —The Sovereign may dissolve 
Parliament at any time; but a constitutional Sovereign 
acts only on advice of Ministers for the time being. 


Tanirr.—We think your money is safe enough, but 
it may be a twelvemonth before you get it. Of course 
intereat runs fn the meantime. 


Isquiner.—The Manfpur disaster occurred on 27ch 
Jaly, 1880, when a British force cnder General Barrows 
was defeated by Ayoob Khan, the Afghan pretender. 


Mowa.—You must, of course, forfeit 2 months’ wages 
in Iieu of notice, but your sister can claim for the fort- 
nights’ werk she did. 

A Country Grat.—We know the game ury well. It 
is very easily learnt. You had best ask somebody who 
plays fs oS yon to put you in the wsy. You would fiad 
this much easier and quicker. 

eg —You have done quite right. You should have 
no’ more to do with the young man. You are 
evidently well rid of him. Anyone who could behave 
as he has is not worth a thought. 

Sorara.—If you send a stamped dirccted envelope, 
with your question, to the R sgistrar, and write ‘‘ Wiils” 
on the envelope, you will get all the Information you 
require, 

THICKHEAD.—The Septennial Act limits the duration 
of any one Parliament to ssven years, at the most, but 
— that limit there may be a diasolation at any 

2. 

A Wet. Wisuer.—Princcss May would have been 
Qieen Consort daring her “ey Hfcetime, = 
Q.ween Dowager when he died and his child 
crowned. She would not have reigned as Q 1cen, 

Kwyave or OLuss.—After the apprentice is twenty-one 
the master 


has no further control. Disputes te:ween 
an apprentice and a master may be setiei by summons 
fore a magistrate, 





Dotiy.—It may arise trom many causes, and we are | 
totally uninformei as to symptoms, sge, ete. «he 
a gy te est t a medical man, 

Mrc.— tine, paraffin, or benzine will remove 
paint stains black cloth. Better try benzine first ; 


sponge with clean wat:r afterwards. Just rub the 
stain with a rag dipped in the benzine. 

T. 8. Pee meantag of the vows bs net vey ob 
acure, we think, and not very refined e Barns, 
like a 's cecestenaitg jast te Object nably 
pointed and plain for moderate tastes. 


Cuniostry,—The population of ‘‘ Rogistration London’ 
fs 4 211,056; of ‘‘ admtnistrative County of London,” 
4,231,481; and of the “City of Lo —_—— municipal 
end Parilamentary limits,” 3 

Tommy Tucker.—Should oe <¢ OS apa ws 
Wouli attach tea er If. coin. Uatil Tecantly 
the gola coinage that reign was was logel tender 
Spoclanoand Ulbomdagecitte apauaeanaan 

TEMPTED. aioe yy to atick to your clerkehtp 
isa good one. A boy w governed by an overpower- 
ing Siehe te hulp Ub witewel « mother is pretty sure to 
come out right. 

Puzzcep Fatuer.—We should say bakers would be 
healthier if their hours were within reason and their 
places of business properly ventilated; meantime, as 
they stand, we should count ay one of the most 
unhealthy trades going. 

Ratuek EmBarrasseD.—You were guilty of rudeness 
to the two ladies in sending them your card without 
apelioy ened sar ca tin cutting sorepink tae On ae 
eretore wonder at cu re on ve you 
in the street. 7 . 


MANY THOUGHTS I G.VE THEE, 


How many thoughts I gtve thee! 
Ocme hither on the grass. 
—- thou’'lt count, unfasling, 


os the rippling of the river, 
Or the sun brams on its breast, 
Pil count the though‘s I gtve thee, 
My beantitu!, my blest | 


How many jor I owe thee! 
Come, sit where oan ta high, ° 


Tae star-ships of the sky ; 
Or twine sround thy fingers 
The sunlight streaming vide, 
Or fold ft im thy bosom 
Waile the 


Niog Grat, Ratarr.- Jane, from 4 Hebrew, means 
God's grace: The rest of oe ome letter is ble ; 
but as far as we can make @ out, the subject seoms to be 
quite of a and cannot be ry by any- 
one but yourself. The question of age is a matter of 
opinion. 

Gievspow.—It is not pony = 4 that five-o’clock tea- 
cups be used at an afternoon tea. Indeed, uniformity 
im the style of See is not desirable. at some 
of the most fashionable teas artistic collections of cups, 
each fronf some noted manufacturer and selected for 
their beauty, were used. 

Vixan —You seldom see a stupid person with grey 
eyes; the genuine grey is always found among 
highly intellectual people. Steck-grey eyes with large 
pup'ls deaote intense feeling; blue-grey eyes are 
generally possessed by people with kindly hearts. You 
never find a mean spirit behind a pair of blue-grey eyes. 

TrovusLes: Me Hitpa.—If ycu will refer to the Pra ~ 
Book you will find the dates of every Ash Wed 
through a long term of years. Shrove Tuesday is, ‘of 

course, one day earlier. You will find that Ash 
Wednesday fell on March 1 in 1881 and tm 1870, and you 
may easily trace the dates in earlier years. 

Gouy.—All the world will be at Chicago, but a 
experienced in the city’s ways will have the firs 
for situations going there; then the —— m4 boat 
is a sho:t one, and there will ly —— 
when the Exhibition closes at the of winter, 
with no jobs to be got anywhere. No, we think you 
had better at -y at home. 

A Sap Oasz.—Of course you me me mee not marry 
who is in the habit of ge’ itoxicated. "Nothing but but 
misery could ceme of your a drunkard’s wife, no 
matter how good-natared and jolly he may be. A 
“jolly dog's” wife usually lives in a kennel, and his 
children are Mable to be street curs. 

A Vorrr.—The ballot is absolutely and impenetrably 
secet, Toe number on the voting-paper is merely its 
consecutive number or page in the book from which it 
is torn. It dcea not shiw the voter's number.on the 
roll at all, so that even though the whole of the ballot- 
papers were blown to the winds and — by the 
outside public there would be no identifyi« g 
how anyone had voted by 





— 


Innocesce.—Tu shanghai a man fe to get him drunk 
or stupefty him with drugged liquor and then carry him 
on board a sh{p which is just about tosail When the 
sailor who has been thus entrapped awakes, he finds 
timeelf so far out to sea thst escape fs hopeless, aud so 


} ~~ ge to the situation and go to work as one of 


Nanoy — 
"* Be the day short or never so long, | 
At length it ringeth to even-song.” 
Taoese words are given by Foxe in his Book of Martyrs 
(ch. vil ) as betog quoted at the stake by Gorge Tanker- 
field (1555) Taey are a variation of similar words in 
—_. Proverbs Pn nnn ue so long ; ever- 
more at last they ring to even-song.” 

8 8S. T.—Themas Hemmeriein was born at Kempen, 
near Oolegne, about 1360, aud ted te 1471. He wasa 
mank from an early age, and dwelt all his life in the 
Monastery of 5t. Agne*, near Ammann Netherlards, 

himself Thomas of Kem pen or a’Kempie He is 
the reputed author of the celebrated Initation of Christ, 
@ manual of Obristian devotion, bearing his name, 
which has been translated into nearly all Janguages. 


Inquisitive —Marle T. i, once a famous ballet 
= recently died at home in Bchemia at the 
age of eighty it. She began to dance when a child, 

and after ffceen years on the stage, married s count and 
retired from public Mf. During the Franco-Prussian 
war she lost all hor money, and her hus»acd having 
on. she was nt poy te teach dancing and dep: stment 

London, and s> supported hersolf untii recently, 


"‘sauaee Fat.—1l. Your —— for the moat part, 
are what no one can answer #0 well as yourself. Only 
those who know the corporal and yourself could decide 
whether the would be a wise one or not. 
Twenty-three is not too yorng to marry. 2. It fs quite 
a matter of opinion. 3 We think six yoars is too long 
for an engsgement, but, of course, circumstances alter 
cases. 4. Robert, from the Gorman, means famous in 
7" 6 It must depend entirely on your means. 


D.—A remarkable iavention is sald to have been 
ma. “= =. It is a little instru- 
ment w es the possessor to send “a cloud of 
blinding d Bios the posctar to ssad ‘a cloud of 
twelve feet. it a eld ta te por foo te herby 
owe ale ae t, and therefore, of course, at 

oe soaiee The claims of humanity, 
however, a0 not entirely overlooked, for it is stated 
that the \iindnece cally hatte foe about twenty minutes, 
after which the sufferer’s eyesight is as g00d as ever. 


ANTIQUE. — A cormumpanten® who recently asked, 
Watch is aye tg og hay 2 ae 


JoritzR —The tree from which endian comes is 
called the strychnos nux aoe It grows in Ceylon, 
and fn several districts of India, is of moderate a 
ihe tates d Grain seeker arenas 
reason te 
orange-coloured berries, about as large as golden pippins 
—the favourite food of many kizds cf birds—within 
which are the flat, round seeds, not an inch in diameter, 
ash-grey {n colour, and covered with very m‘nute atlky 
hairs. fancy that they can discover a 
resemblance ln thom to ciom eyes but the likeness is 
purely deadly poison nut. 
It was carly asa medicine by the Hindoos, and its 
—_— end properties were understood by Oriental 
doctors long before it was known to foreisn nations. 


A | agen PP is strange what slight things will con- 
mind and lead it astray. You say that there is 

chek ies cden as taainas to whe:her there {s 
any difference between six dcz2n — and half a dozen 
dczom. That question has puzzed weak heads ever 
o-—- wocan remember, and it wil probably continue 
izzls them to the end of time. In order te com- 


will probably be able to discover that six d: z+n equals 
seventy-two, whereas halt @ ac zen equa's only efx ; and 
that, therefore, the q' ts to this, to 
wit: Is there any difference bet veen seventy- two 
dizm and six dczm? It is to b> hoped that your 
friends, and the inhabitants of Natick generally, will be 
able to see that seventy-two d.zin is alatj-six dczon 
more than six dczsn. 








Lowpon Reapsr, Post- Throe-haifpence 
Weekly; or uatesly Gas thing ond Mghigenex 


Aut Back Nomexns, Parts and Youumes are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers. 


NOTICE .—Part 364 Now Ready, price Sixpence, post 
tree, Eightpence. Also Vol, LVII., beund in cloth, 4s. 64. 


@@ Avx Lerrers 70 8s ADDRESSED 70 THE Eprror oF 
Taz Lonpow Reaper, 834, Strand, W.0. 
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Saptens Peat te at 884, Strand, 
| ad, CoRNFORD ; sad steed tw Weenmans ond 
vote 7e Leg Aare. Ww. 





